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We Miss the Point 


By BERNARD IDDINGS BELL 


HE tragedy of human fail- 
ure lies not nearly so much 
in man’s wilful wickedness 
his earnest pursuit of inade- 
» ends. In the New ‘Testa- 
this is plainly brought out, 
he Greek word which we 


late with the hackneyed and | 


less word “‘sin” is a vivid 

which means literally 
ting at the wrong target.”’ 
n we Christians say that we 
miserable sinners,’ we mean 
ve have gotten ourselves and 
world in a mess by seeking 
lappiness in certain satisfac- 
which, though good in their 


1 excerpt from Canon Bell’s new - 


A Man Can Live, which Harper 
srothers will publish in October. 


place (like food and drink and 
sex and ambition and the like) , 
are simply no good as a chief end 
in living. The thing that has well- 
nigh ruined the world, the thing 
that drenches that world in blood 
and tears, the thing that makes 
our individual lives too difficult 
to be borne with courage and 
hope, is that modern man_ has 
forgotten what human beings are 
supposed to be, the things we 
need to try to do and to become, 
the things God made us to aim at. 

No one has encouraged most of 
us, much less helped us, to bring 
our native intelligence to bear on 
the problem of ends and means 
in our own lives, in the life of the 
nation, in the life of the world in 
which America is a necessary co- 


Operator. Our churches, from 
whom instruction and example 
in wise and mature living would, 
it might be thought, have been 
forthcoming, have gone in more 
and more for sociability, senti- 
mentality, the unctuous utter- 
ance of pseudo-ethical clichés. 
Our schools have taught us to 
cheer and if need be die for ‘“‘my 
country, right or wrong,” and 
that it is the primary duty of man 
and of nations to get on in the 
world and keep up with the 
Joneses, or, if possible, a jump or 
two ahead of the Joneses. Men 
and women of today, victims of a 
wilful blindness to moral issues, 
unencouraged and untrained to 
perceive ends or to evaluate 
means in the light of ends, are 
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not wholly to be blamed for 
faulty life-aims; they are to be 
pitied and, if possible, salvaged. 

It is Religion’s chief business, 
and the most important business 
of Education too, to reveal to 
man the things he was made for 
and to encourage him to pursue 
them, so that in the end he will 
not find himself unhappy, frus- 
trated, bitter. Neither Church 
nor School has attended to that 
business with competency. There- 
fore we blunder through life like 
well-meaning fools, pursuing in- 
adequate objectives and suffering 
the pains of Hell on earth be- 

cause of it. 

Let us consider very briefly the 
ends, quite different from the 
truly human one, which are in 
fact being aimed at in our Amer- 
ica. There are three of these. 

‘That which at present passes 
for civilization has largely been 
based upon an assumption that 
the great, significant, happy man 


is he who is able to acquire a su- 
perabundance of possessions. He 
matters most who lives in a house 
or flat larger and more ornate 
than he and his family need for 
reasonable comfort; who has a 
motor car without good reason, 
or two of them when one is 
needed, or three or four when 
two would do; who has more 
clothes than he can wear out and 
whose wife dresses with conspicu- 
ous expenditure; who has every- 
thing his heart desires and money 
can buy, and cash in the bank 
wherewith to purchase more of 
the same. How great a triumph to 
lift oneself to such a state of be- 
ing! Since this is assumed to be 
the target at which individuals 
should aim, so of course it is the 
goal toward which national poli- 
cles must be directed; a rich na- 
tion is a great nation. 

Such a concept of greatness 
looks more than a little foolish in 
the light of History. Those who 


~The time soon comes when, 
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j 
in any generation have fi 
above the ruck of humanity t 
place where they are honourec 
the great ones of the past, have 
most never had money. Th 
have been a few rich people y¥ 
are remembered, but exami 
tion of their records shows t 
they mattered not because t 
were rich but more often in s 
of it. Not a single aut 
teacher of moral wisdom 
failed to warn that riches teneé 
isolate their owners, make th 
petty, vulnerable, a little ridi 
lous. Scarcely a social histor 


~has, failed to point out that 


land fares ill where wealth 
cumulates and men decay. 

Those of us who are thirty-+ 
years old or older frequently h 
a faint memory of having he 
something of this sort of th 
when we were children; few ¥ 
are younger than that have hai 
called effectively to their att 
tion. Certainly there is little 
contemporary books or mie 
zines or newspapers, in the ra 
or movies, on the billboards, 
popular conversation, in 
schools, to remind us that for 
country, for our families, for c 
selves individually, abundance 
far more dangerous than pove 
We go our way admiring thet 
man, aiming if. possible to” 
come rich ourselves, sure t 
with wealth comes happiness, 
tain that for the nation to fu 
its destiny it is necessary ab 
all else that its physical stand 
of existence shall be lifted to € 
more exalted heights. 

It is likely to seem to 
people of today even more ob 
ous, unquestionable, that © 
great, significant, happy hun 
being is the one who can have 
best time, who can the most & 
petently surround himself or | 
self with amusements. This is 
possible, a more foolish way 
life to aim at even than the f 
suit of wealth for wealth’s s2 


matter how much amuser 
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nas, or how exciting, it no 


r entertains, no longer dis- 


from man’s essential trag- 
A playboy of twenty may be 
o gaze upon, even when one 
oved to disapproval, but 
en deliver us from having to 
upon, much worse to be, 
joys of forty or more! How 
they work at enjoying them- 
and how little they get, and 
nd less, in return for their 
! The last stage in a search 
sntertainment as the sum- 
bonum is that sense of be- 
fed-up” which characterizes 
Americans of middle age 
Ider. ‘They are restless, with- 
nner security. A happy man 
o need to be amused. 
nen men or nations get tired 
odging fundamental ques- 
in a juvenile pursuit of pos- 
ms and amusements, they 
to a search for something 
which will, so they supposes 
them the sense of signifi- 
- which they lack and know 
lack. This does not neces- 
“mean that in sophistication 
learn wisdom. They may 
often do turn to another 
the attempt to seek mean- 
sr themselves and for the na- 
in terms of coercive power. 
seek to live other people’s 
for them, ostensibly for the 
of those other people but 
» for the sake of their own 
Iment. They set out to at- 
greatness in terms of their 
supposedly superior way of 
‘resistibly imposed upon the 
ercipient. We have seen the 
th of such Messianism in 
under Mussolini, Germany 
r Hitler, Russia under 
n and Stalin. We can see evi- 
2s of it even in our own 
try. 
ecisely to the degree that we 
rm_- Americans become fed 
ith senseless accumulation of 
s and a wearisome round of 
tricious 
to become quite easy victims 
mad belief that America, 


amusements, Wwe... 


which is ourselves writ large, is 


‘called upon to impose its cul- 


tural pattern upon “the lesser 
breeds without the Law.” It is 
America which must solve the 
world-wide Jewish problem, and 


-in the doing of it cover up its own 


failures in reconciling creeds and 
colors. It is America which must 
teach Europe and Asia how to 
govern themselves, and in. the do- 
ing of it forget gross misgovern- 
ment in Memphis and Chicago 
and Jersey City and a thousand 
other boss-ridden communities. 
We who cannot solve our own 
riddles must solve all the issues of 
humanity at large. We whose 
hearts are restless with discontent 
must bring peace to the world. 
And woe be to the cynic who 
doubts our competence to act in 
the grand manner! 

Who that observes with trained 
eye the current scene in America 
can fail to see how increasingly 
ready our people are to take ref- 
uge from the-ignobility of greed 
and the boredom of pleasure in a 
pursuit of nationalistic power, 
disguised as fulfillment of a ro- 
mantic destiny but in reality the 
escapist device of a disappointed 
people. 

Americans are never going to 
arrive at a mature happiness or 
stability of culture as long as they 
keep aiming at such juvenile ends 
as riches, comforts, meretricious 
pleasures, bragging strut; but so 
far is our development arrested, 
thanks to our humanly harmful 
educational system, that the cur- 
rent American is apt to be hard 
put to it to think of anything to 
live for more satisfying than 
riches, comforts, meretricious 


pleasures, bragging strut. There 


is something vastly better, as pen- 
etrating students of mankind 
have always known, as the great 
religions have always taught. 
Man’s appointed destiny, his 
true end, is to live as an artist and 
a lover. He exists to do creatively, 
as craftsmanlike and godlike as 
possible, all things that must be 


for any 


-his — fellows 
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done, the great tasks and the 
small ones; to work as beautifully 
as he can learn to do it, not for 
the pay he gets, not for what with 
that pay he can buy, not for a ris- 
ing into power, not for applause 
or gratitude, but for sheer joy in 
creativity. Man was made to be 
an artist. He was made also, and 
this is the highest art of all, to 
give to other men understanding, 
tolerance, clemency, not with de- 
sign to get from those other men 
any quid pro quo, not even to 
get from them: understanding or 
clemency or tolerance, but just 
because this is the kind of thing 
that man can do and must, most 
humbly. Man was made to be a 


lover. To be artist and lover, that 


is the goal, the human objective, 
the divinely destined end, of man. 

If a nation denies this destiny, 
that nation dies, spiritually dies, 
eternally dies, and in the death- 
struggle also quenches its hope 
lesser greatness, pulls 
down its own mighty works. Only 
insofar as a people accepts this 
God-given destiny and ensues it, 
can that people escape the tragic 
ruin which overtakes a communt- 
ty whose citizens are’ in restless 
confusion within their own hearts 
and therefore inevitably in con- 
flict with one another. If an indi- 
vidual disregards this God-de- 
signed destiny and seeks to make 
life count in terms of possessions, 
pleasures or coer cive power, he is 
doomed to disappointment with 
and with himself, 
doomed to a futility which at 
length he may not longer dodge. 
Only he can come on meaning, 
significance, happiness, courage, 
hope, who perceives the end for 
which all men exist and sets his 
human course by God’s unchang- 
ing stars. 
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William of @lsshampton — aaa 


HEODORET, tthe. sixth- 
century theologian and his- 
torian, has preserved for us 

a moving story of his old’ master, 
Macedonius, the hermit. One day 
a huntsman whose dogs had in 
the chase led him far into the des- 
ert, came upon the saint’s cave. 
“Why are you here in this savage 
place?” he exclaimed. “Because I 
too, am a huntsman,’ replied 
Macedonius. “I am_ pursuing 
hard after God, and yearn to lay 


hold of Him, and rejoice in Him.’ 


Him do I desire to see, and never 
will I cease from my gallant hunt- 
ing.” 

In all ages of the Church there 
have been saintly souls who have 
emulated the old desert hermit, 


but perhaps none in our day has’ 


been a more gallant huntsman 
after God and the things of God 
than William of Glasshampton. 
Some of the readers of this page 
may never have heard of this de- 
voted servant of God, and if that 
be so it only illustrates the truth 
of the saying attributed to an- 
other holy man of our. time, 
Father Benson, the founder of 
the Society of St. John the Evan- 
gelist, that there are doubtless 
many saints well known in 
heaven of whom little is known 


on earth. But if Father Geoffrey 


Curtis’s biography’ of Father Wil- 
liam meets with the appreciation 
it deserves, another name will be 
added to the list of those blessed 
ones whom the Church delights 
to honour, who have served the 
Divine Master well, and left be- 
hind them a memory redolent of 
holiness which will not soon per- 
ish from the earth. 


* William of Glasshampton: Friar: 
Monk: Solitary. By Geoffrey Curtis, 
C.R. London, S.P.C.K. May be ordered 
through. Holy Cross Press. 


Friar: Monk: Solitary 


By S. C. HUGHSON, O.H.C. 


William Sirr was born in Lon- 


don in 1862 of a family of min- 
gled French Huguenot and Irish 
strains, and which had inherited 
both military and religious tradi- 
tions. Although William did not 
pursue the career of a soldier in 
the world, lke St. Ignatius of 
Loyola he ever followed the mili- 
tary profession, but under no 
earthly standard. He gave his 
service valiantly to the Church 
Militant, and for more than a 
half century he was at the front 
of the battle for Catholic truth, 
for the rights of his under-privi- 
leged fellowmen, and, highest of 
all, in leadership in the lofty ways 
of prayer. 

There was much in William 
Sirr’s life which recalls the his- 
tory of Robert Radcliffe Dolling, 
the great mission priest of the 
eighteen nineties. Like Dolling, 
William did not have the advan- 
tage of a University training, but 
as a youth went ‘into business. 
But like Dolling again, the in- 
born apostolic spirit in him was 
too strong for the business of the 
world to absorb his interests, and 
as a very young man we find him 
spending every spare hour in un- 
tiring missionary work amongst 
the poor. With both of these con- 
secrated men, this course led nat- 
urally to Holy Orders, and both 
of them, because of the lack of 
academic training, had difficul- 
ties with their examinations, and 
in both cases the authorities de- 
cided wisely that though they had 
no capacity for becoming theolo- 
gians, they had the rarer and far 
more precious gift of shepherd- 
ing God’s people, and they were 
ordained to the priesthood, to 
the great profit of the Church, 
and for the building up into 
Christ of a multitude of souls. 
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William Sirr was a thorov 
spirit. He never did things 
halves. When he realized his ¢ 
to give his life to God and 1] 
Church, nothing would  sati 
him but the complete conset 
tion of all that he was and all t 
he had. In a sermon preached 
fore St. Matthew’s Guild shor 
after his ordination, he expres 
this spirit forcibly. “You canne¢ 
he said, “keep back part of | 
price. It must be a thorough s 
render. No shamming will 
You must do it-all, not gru 
ingly, nor of necessity. God lo 
a cheerful giver.” 

It was the goading of the H 
Spirit that he could not, ¢ 
would not resist that took hin 
the Society of the Divine Ce 
passion which had been fount 
by Father Adderley in 1894, 
the work amongst the depres 
groups in the slums of East L 
don. It was through this Sock 
says Father Curtis, that “St. Fi 
cis of Assisi found his way 1 
the Church of England.” 

Father William was profes 
in the Society in October, 1¢ 
It was a mark of the communi 
appreciation of his worth t 
only three years after profess 
he was chosen Superior, wh 
office he held for six years. A 
marked contrast to his later 
pirations, this was a period 
great activity and expansion 
the Community. Perhaps it — 
the very activity of these y 
that brought to him the sens¢ 
the need of a fuller life of pra 
and solitude. Realizing that 
enclosed life was not the vocat 
of his Community, he made 
effort to impress this sense 
need upon his brethren. In 


_his attitude was quite contra 


this. Years afterwards he wr 
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growing consciousness of “‘a 
stent call to a life of prayer 
er than of active work. I did 
yest,’ he went on to say, “‘to 
it at first as a temptation, 
you will bear me out that I 
r shirked any external work 
uty.” 

he story is told that just after 
aid down his office, while in 
ersation with a friend, a 
ber of another Community 
knew of his desire for the 
emplative life, he unfastened 
loak, and the disappearance 
le cross worn by the Superior 
g noted, he exclaimed, “I am 


ither William recognized that 
as a serious thing for a Re- 
us to ask for release from. his 
munity, even where. there 
a vocation to a stricter life, 
where the canon law of the 
rch admitted of one passing 
ly to the observance of a more 
ere rule. But his call was no 
len thing, and the history of 
development testified to its 
lity. Writing in 1915, he said, 
ere is NO great stirring of fer- 
r, no sudden movement. It is 
yery slow and imperceptible, 
therefore it is impossible to 
you of anything in particu- 
' The humble patience of his 


ing on God to point the way ° 


140wn where he adds to this 
*ment words such as are found 
ated often in his later corre- 
vdence. ““There have been 
he said, “when I have 
ngly sought for ever so tiny 
impse of the future, but that 
impatience and _ selfishness, 
I am sorry. I am quite con- 
to go on, as it were, swim- 
g against the stream.” 
ather Andrew succeeded Fa- 
> William as Superior, and 
pathetic to the latter’s spirit- 
aspirations, he bade him go 
he house of the Community at 
- Haddingfield where a work 
lursing a group of lepers was 


ig established. This work was | 


fruit of Father William’s ac- 


tivity in interesting the govern- 
ment to allow such an institution 
to be opened for the first time in 
modern England for this un- 
happy class of sufferers. The un- 
derstanding was that he was to 
spend a year there under a rule 
of enclosure and silence as a test 
of the reality of his vocation. 
Father William himself doubted 
if so demanding a work as that 
amongst the lepers would offer 
opportunity for a real testing of 
his interpretation of the will of 
God, but again, his implicit aban- 
donment of himself to the divine 
will enabled him to accept what 
was required o! him with readi- 
ness and joy. He wrote at this 
time, “I have been very bold and 
presumptuous, and now it will 
make a great demand upon me to 
catch up my life and abandon 
myself wholly to our Lord... . I 
have made my promise to “God 
that I would ask for nothing and 
refuse nothing in this waiting 
time. I will go to East Hadding- 
field with great joy, and eagerly 
embrace all that God gives me.” 
He seems to have found more 
of opportunity for prayer in the 


Calling to Prayer 
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work amongst the lepers than he 
had feared would be the case. In 
January, 1915, he wrote: “I arfi 


. sure that this is the very best time 


of my life. I have never before 
had such spaces for prayer and 
recollection, and I can feel that I 
am growing—there is a filling-in 
of that which has come to me 
with such rapidity in the last two 
years.” 

But although Father William 
felt that this period was the best 
he had ever known, a year or 
more at East Haddingfield con- 
vinced him that there must be 
less activity if the vocation was to 
be fulfilled that he now was 
wholly convinced God had given 
him. The question was referred 
to the chapter of the Community, 
and it was arranged for Father 
William to spend a period of time 
at Cowley with the Society of St. 
John the Evangelist in real en- 
closure and silence and _ prayer. 
This was approved by Father 
Maxwell, the Superior General 
of that Society, who had known 
of his aspirations, and sympa- 
thized with them. What Father 
William wanted, of course, was 
such release from his Community 
as would enable him to seek to 
found a separate Order for men 
which would live its life of prayer 
under strict enclosure. The ques- 
tion arose quite naturally whether 
it would be possible for him to 
live such an enclosed life in 
his own Community. Evidently, 
there had been painful discus- 
sion of his application, and while 
awaiting the Community's deci- 
sion, he wrote to a friend, “I 
don’t think I doubt the open 
door for me to go out. I can see 
that. But I am timid of renewed 
argument and controversy. It 
makes me really ill... . Pray that 
I may keep gentle and loving and 
patient. I am sorely tempted to 
give it all up at times. It brings i in 
so much that is unchristian.” 

After learning of the decision 
about Cowley, he wrote, ‘I saw 
in my prayer that our Lord is al- 
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lowing me to go the more difh- 
cult way to purge and cleanse me. 
It is the way of the Cross—the 
year here at Haddingfield—the 
great opposition and disapproval 
of the brethren—almost the being 
despised, and the long six months 
retreat at Cowley. I can sée that it 
is a beautiful way if I can sur- 
render to it, and accept it with- 
out any interior rebellion, and I 
know I shall be the better for it.”’ 

In the course of the discussions 
about the validity of Father Wil- 
liam’s call, one of the Brothers 
asked him to explain the differ- 
ence between the gift of contem- 
plative prayer, and the enclosed 
life of a contemplative Order. He 
replied at some length. “The gift 
of contemplative prayer and the 
enclosed life of a contemplative 
Order,’ he said, “are not the 
same thing. The gift of contem- 
plative prayer comes to all sorts of 
people—men and women, edu- 
cated and ignorant—and is not 
confined to Religious as such. For 
the daughter may have it in the 
home, or the married man in his 
family. That is the teaching of 
the Church, and we have only to 
read to discover that it is true.... 
The one seeks union with God 
in charity through the sacrifice 
of the withdrawal from creatures, 
and through the stern discipline 
of solitude and silence, manual 
labour and bodily austerity. The 
other seeks union with God 
through charity to his fellowmen. 
The Church has said the former 
is the higher hfe. I will not dare 
to say so. [ only know that God 
has called-me to it, and that I 
must follow.” 

Before going to Cowley, Father 
William made his retreat with his 
own Community, after which he 
wrote: “The message our Lord 
gave me was for greater surrender 
and more mortification for love 
of Him, and He showed me my 
resolution. It seemed to come so 
clearly to me that the new life is 
to be very strict and very poor. 
Our Lord seems to be asking for 


this quite definitely. There is a 
wonderful joy coming to me as I 
realize the privilege of embracing 
such a state. If we are faithful, 
such blessings will flow out of it 
into the life of the Church.”’ 


So, in the autumn of 1915 Fa- 


ther William went to Cowley, 
“for an indefinite time to be in 
retreat, and to think and to 
pray,’ as he wrote to a friend. He 
had no thought of joining the 
Community there, but it was a 
place of refuge from the world 
where he could find security for 
the life of prayer. “On his arrival, 
he was provided with garden tools 
and a scrubbing brush, and a 
place at the guest-table where he 
could have his meals in silence. 
‘There are some readers of these 
pages who know the lofty old 
Mission House at Cowley, with 


St. Benedict, Father of Monks 
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its steep stairs, and the chapel 
the top of the house. This 1 
the first home of the first Ce 
munity for men in the Angli 
Church. In that austere cha 
which is still preserved, the gt 
souls of the Cowley Commun 
Father Benson, Father O’Neé 
Father Puller, Father Congre 
Father Hollings, Father Lo 
ridge, and many others of © 
early days, prayed and offered 
Holy Sacrifice, and laid d 
foundations upon which the 1 
glican Church throughout | 
world is building today. It f 
sented a holy atmosphere 
which Father William rejoice 

The letters of this matur 
period are filled with h 
thoughts which he shared w 


his friends whose prayers Ww 


following him. It is a’ temptat 
to quote them, but there wo: 
be no end of quotation if « 
yielded too freely. One pass 
will be fitting for us all in this 
when haste and rush seem the 
der of the day, and when so 4 


realize that to pray with a qt 


mind one must lower the ten 
of life, which so few know h 
to do even if they desire it. 

had found Father Hollings’ tre 
lation of The Golden Treatise 
Mental Prayer by St. Peter of 
cantara, and it was characteri 
of him that this very practical } 
sage should have made its app: 
“Tt seems to me,” said the sa 
“that anything less than an h 
to two hours is a short time’ 
mental prayer. It often ta 
more than half-an-hour to ti 
the viol, and calm the imagi 
tion.” 

Father William spent m: 
hours daily in contemplation 
that place of prayer, high o 
Oxford, which was so filled ¥ 
the memories of saintly men 
whose footsteps he was seeking 
follow, as God would guide h 
“There is real romance and fe 
in getting up at midnight — 


~Matins and going to bed agai 


It was significant that in e 
< 
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that Father William was per- 
ed to take towards fulfilling 
great desire of his heart, his 
and satisfaction was ever on 
increase. From Cowley he 
te, “I should like you to know 
I am experiencing the great- 
peace and happiness I have 
had. I think I have learned 
lesson our Lord set before me, 
J am in a very real sense per- 
y resigned to whatever may 
pen to me, and completely de- 


ed from everybody and every — 


e. It is true I am the prisoner 
he Lord, but I was never so 
_ God has given me the Life, 
I desire nothing more. I am 
. our Lord all the time, hav- 
found His Presence in a new 


2 December, 1915, Father 
well, the Superior General 
he Society of St. John the 
ngelist, died suddenly, and in 
death Father William lost a 
- friend and one who sym- 
ized deeply with his spiritual 


itions. “The First World War — 


want of pastors. When Father 
at this time in its most desper- 
stage. Father William was at 
ss as to his future course, 
n the Superior of the Society 
he Divine Compassion came 
Jowley to consult with him 
ut his plans. The Society was 
reat straits. The lay brothers 
been drafted into military 
ice, and souls were suffering 
liam: heard this, with that 
erosity which was his innate 
inct, he offered to return to 
Haddingfield to help for the 
ation of the war in the work 
the lepers. Those who did not 
w Father William can not 
ize what a sacrifice this was 


him. The Superior wrote, ° 


ie Brothers were full of joy 
n I told them that you had 
red to return and help us till 
war is over.” 

me would suppose that surely 
generous sacrifice of his finest 


rations and hopes would have © 


nged the attitude of his Com- 
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Not a house, but a stable 


munity towards his vocation. He 
had spent eighteen months at 
Cowley, rejoicing in his hermit 
life of prayer. More than one 
house had been offered him for a 
monastery, and things seemed 
shaping up for the final achieve- 
ment of his vocation, when in his 
eager generosity he, for the time 
being, put it all behind him in 
order to help his brethren in the 
hard days that had come upon 
them. There could be no selfish- 
ness in a soul who would take 
such a step. His wholehearted un- 
selfishness should have silenced 
criticisms and questionings, but 
the darkest hour lay ahead of 
him. When the stress caused by 
the war was relieved and he ap- 
plied to be allowed to carry out 
the will of God, the old opposi- 
tion reared its head again. A new 
Superior was at the helm, and, as 
Father William’s biographer ex- 
presses it, he looked on profession 
as a vow to his Community 
“rather than to the will of God as 
found enshrined within it.’ The 
principles agreed upon when he 
went to Cowley were set aside, 


and his sensitive soul found it- 
self once more in the midst of a 
long and painful discussion as to 
the validity of his vocation, and 
the possibility of his release. All 
were at one mind that the law of 
the Church permitted one to re- 
tire from his Community in or- 
der to enter one of stricter ob- 
servance, but the technicality 
was raised of there being no such 
Community for men in the An- 
glican Church, as though the real 
point were the mere external or- 
ganization rather than the life. 
But his patience and sweetness 
proved in the issue to be invin- 
cible, and when he had the offer, 
“not of a house, but of a stable,” 
a resolution was passed that Fa- 
ther William be sent forth “gen- 
erously and lovingly” to fulfill 
what he believed to be the will of 
God for him. 

In the late summer of 1918, a 
property at Astley, in Worcester- 
shire, was offered to him by the 
Rev. Cecil Jones, the chaplain of 
the Sisters of the Holy Name at 
Malvern Link. It consisted of a 
stable, the only remaining build- 
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ing of the large estate of Glass- 
hampton, the mansion of which 
had been burned nearly a hun? 
dred years before. The property 
before the Great Pillage under 
Henry VIII, had been for some 
centuries occupied by a group of 
Benedictine monks, and it was 
now to be returned to its original 
use. On November 26th, in the 
octave of the feast of the Presen- 
tation of the Blessed Virgin 


Mary, the house which Father 


William had put in some degree 
of order, was blessed by the Arch- 
deacon of the diocese with the 


Bishop’s approval, under the 
dedication of St. Mary at the 
Cross. 


There was no happier man in 
the three kingdoms than Father 
William who now after eighteen 
years of patient waiting, began 
the enclosed life all alone, and 
with no prospect that anyone 
would come to join him, al- 
though he had had numerous let- 
ters from interested men. Father 
William was now fifty-six years 
old, and while he realized clearly 
the difficulty he would meet in 
making a permanent Religious 
establishment, his faith and hope 
never failed him. While numer- 
ous visitors beat a path to his 
door, he was faithful to his ideal 
of the enclosed life. Calls came to 
him for preaching and like work, 
but that was not for him. He was 
asked, amongst other tempting 
invitations, to go to Cambridge 
and tell the men there something 
of his hopes and plans, but he 
declined, saying that “my very 
presence would contradict some 
important points I should wish to 
emphasize.” 

The years went by, and there 
were some aspirants, but either 
they were unsuited for the life, or 
their fortitude failed’ when the 
fervor novitius evaporated. They 
could not stand the next phase— 
the tediwm claustri. As did many 
others, Father William thought 
that the.end of the war would 
bring a great influx of men, dis- 
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St. Mary at the Cross 


illusioned with the world, and 
eager to dedicate their lives to 
God in the contemplative life. 
There were in those days, as there 
are now after the close of World 
War II, many who were indeed 
disillusioned, but they had no 
thought of turning to the life of 
Religion. 

In spite of the failure of aspir- 
ants to materialize, there is no- 
where in his correspondence dur- 
ing these days a note of discour- 
agement, much less of impa- 
tience. His primary purpose was 
not to found a community, but 


~ operate weil grace, 


to do the will of God; and this 
evident everywhere. Bits from 
letters show the old spirit of 5 
tient abiding strong and joyt 
Whatever came hel accepted 
“It is the will of God, therefore 
was the best thing that could he 
happened.” Again, ‘ ‘How loy 
it 1s to walk by faith, not to kn¢ 
or wish to know, tomorrow. 
so when God has at last di 
plined the soul into the pe 
tion of peace. Keep me wel 
your loving prayer.” “As we 
and n 
more and more our personal 
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$, We are to learn to let noth- 
disturb the pure desire so 
nderfully implanted in our 
rts. If there is nothing but 
ure, be humble enough to of- 
that. Having made the com- 
te oblation of our whole self to 
d for ever, all we do is filled 
with love; henceforth and for 
r we are His.” “I get rather to 
> disappointments and delays, 
w much sweeter they make 
fulness of blessing when it 
aes. 

n 1931 Father William was 
t short of seventy years of age. 
had had a bad breakdown the 
vious year, and was sent as an 


alid to the south of France for - 


uperation, where he spent the 
iter. He realized now that even 
ipplicants did come, he would 
too old to train them. For 
ne time past he had been re- 
ring those who wrote about vo- 
ion, to Cowley and to the Ben- 
ctines at Nashdom. In June 
this year he wrote, “I feel now 
t I have given up the hope of 
npanions, or of a foundation. I 
happier. ... We do want to 
Cowley fed and nourished.” 

But during all these years he 
oyed a fruitful ministry. Glass- 
npton, in spite of the fact that 
rarely went out of the enclos- 
, had come to be known all 
ry England as a place for spirit- 
restoration. Hundreds of men, 
ests and laymen, Churchmen, 


nconformists, and ever an oc- ~ 
ional devout Jew, came to find- 


overy from the battle with the 
rid which had proved too 
ich for them. He was asked to 
e over the spiritual guidance 
a few solitaries, and on certain 
asions he would leave the en- 
sure of the monastery to min- 
+r to them. So far as the Re- 
ious life went, he himself was 
wa solitary hermit, but priests 
1 penitents catne to him for the 
ling of their souls. 

His last hope, so far as a. Com- 


nity was concerned, was that 


2 or two younger but mature 


priests might come to whom he 
could give over the work of a 
foundation. One great work at 
this period was the rehabilitation 
of fallen priests. Many were sent 
to him, and the bishops and 
others were writing him asking 
that he take more. This work did 
not interfere with his life of 
prayer, and engaging as it was, it 
kept’him close to God as he found 
Him in every unfortunate who 
came to be healed. In the midst 
of all this, he was able to write to 
a hard-pressed soul who asked for 
spiritual direction. “All I can 
prescribe out of my own expe- 
rience is to abide patiently until 
the soul relaxcs—it is strung up. 
It needs to be let free from all 
thought and strain, and simply 
to bathe itself in the ocean of 
God’s love. Do nothing itself, but 
let God do all. Utter surrender. 
Then it becomes still, tranquil, 
and goes out to God and rests. 
This is a feeble expression of 
what can’t be expressed.”’ 

Father William’s health con- 
tinued to decline, and in the sum- 
mer of 1936 he was at Malvern 
Link. Father Cecil Jones was ill, 
and the Reverend Mother of. the 
Sisters of the Holy Name asked 
the Father to occupy lodgings in a 
cottage belonging to her Com- 
munity, and to do what he could 
to help with the conventual 
Masses. The day he was leaving 
Glasshampton, never to see it 
again, his friend, the Reverend 
Sidney King, came unexpectedly 
to see him. He wrote, “On this 
last morning when I saw him on 
his bed his face lit up with wel- 
come. I asked if | might pray with 
him. When I rose from my knees, 
he said, looking me straight in 
the face, serene and untroubled, 
apropos of nothing said in the in- 
terview or the prayers, ‘We must 
not mind being a failure—our 
Lord died on the cross a failure.’ 
Words I can never forget, nor the 
tone of his serene, quiet repose 
in the will of God. I knew that in 
that absolute surrender of his will 
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to God, he had entered into the 
victorious mind of our Saviour 
on the Cross, and knew the in- 
effable peace which only the 
saints very near to God can know; 
and which nothing can break, or 
destroy.” 

But it was soon evident that 
Father William’s work on earth 
was done. In October, 1936, he 
went to the Homes of St. Barna- 
bas in Surrey, an institution for 
invalid priests. In the following 
February he. had a fall which the 
doctors suspected was the result 
of a slight stroke. He received the 
last Sacraments, and to the aston- 
ishment of doctors and nurses, he 
rallied sharply. He made his con- 
fession on Easter eve, and on 
Faster morning, March 28th, he 
rose at 4 a. m., to prepare for his 
Easter Communion; and “thus 
prepared, he passed away sud- 
denly and quietly, to that heav- 
enly Communion which surely 
our Lord willed to give him with 
His own hand.” 

He was buried on _ Easter 
Thursday in Lingfield church- 
yard. His old brethren from the 
Society of the Divine Compas- 
sion, friends of the Glasshampton 
days, and representatives of Re- 
ligious Communities, gathered 
about the grave for the last office. 
A working man stood silently by 
with a bowl of earth which he 
sprinkled on the coffin at the 
solemn words of committal—it was 
the old gardener from Glass- 
hampton, and the earth was from 
the monastery garden. 

Well does the author of this 
moving biography apply to Wil- 
liam of Glasshampton words writ- 
ten by Jacques Maritain of a holy 
French Dominican: 

“He was a man of great desires; 
and it seems that God was so con- 
tented with the sight of these 
pure desires that He allowed very 
few of them to be satisfied. .. . 
Let us not go faster than God. It 
is our emptiness and our thirst 
that He needs, not our pleni- 
tude.” 
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The Way of the Cross : | 


GO a fishing.” Does it seem 

strange that Peter and his 

companions should have’ de- 
cided to return to their former 
trade after all that had happened? 
If we think so, we have failed to 
grasp their point of view. Con- 
tact with the Risen Christ did 
not give them a sense of their 
own importance. They did not 
consider that their experience 
had lifted them out of their old 
social status. They knew they 
were called to witness to the 
Resurrection. But as yet they had 
not received the commission and 
command to go “into all the 
world, and preach the Gospel to 
every creature.” They assumed, 
therefore, that they were to re- 
turn to their own villages and, 
like the rest of the five hundred 
brethren, bear their testimony 
in terms of daily living. 

They were fishermen. Jesus 
had called them from their nets 
to accompany Him in His public 
ministry. Now He had laid down 
His life and taken it up again. 
They recognized Him as Lord 
and Christ. They would serve 
Him for the rest of their lives. 
How better could they serve Him 
than by plying the trade of fish- 
ing at which they were experts? 
They would do the job to the 
best of their ability and manifest 
in it the new power and love and 
joy which they had received from 
the Risen Lord. 

We know that our Lord had 
other plans for them. They were 
to be “fishers of men.’ After 
Pentecost, they would be too 
busy winning souls and organiz- 
ing the infant Christian com- 
munity tO spend much time on 


*This article is Chapter X of Father 
Spencer’s book, They Saw the Lord, 
published by Morehouse- Gorham Co., 
price, $3.00. 


By BONNELL SPENCER, O. H. C. 


the Lake of Galilee. Eventually, 


they would be sent forth from 
Palestine to carry the Gospel to 
foreign lands. All that, however, 
was in the future, still hidden 
from their eyes. It would be re- 
vealed to them when the time 
came. They did not take it upon 
themselves either to plan or to 
anticipate such a career. The 
height of their ambition was to 
be good, hard-working fishermen. 
They believed that to be the 
means by which they could best 
give glory to God and help to 
their fellow-men. 

This humility on their part 
was not displeasing to Christ. It 
was “just the material He needed 
for His work. His Appearance to 
them while they were thus en- 
gaged shows that He approved 
their decision to go fishing. That 
was their vocation at the moment. 
The opening part of the episode 


restraint, 


we are considering shows Chri 
interest 1n its success. 
“Children, have ye any mea 
was His greeting to them. Peer 
across the lake hag-ridden by | 
morning mists, they failed. 
recognize Him. They called ba 
“No.” Their night’s toil | 
yielded them nothing. “Cast 1 
net on the right side of the sh 
and ye shall find.” They did 
He commanded. When they dr 


‘it up again, the net was full 


fishes. John whispered, “It is 1 
Lord,” and Peter cast hims 
into the sea in his haste to gr 
the Master. 


The others got the nets to lai 
There they discovered that 1 
only had Christ given them 
mammoth draught, but also h 
provided a fire and bread, anc 
fish was baking on the coals. 
His command, they add 
another from the catch and 
down to dine with Him. It 3 
like the old times before 1 
Crucifixion. But the ordinarin 
of the outward scene. heighter 
their sense of awe. In this ca 
mon, familiar setting they co 
muned with the Risen Chr 
Along with the joy at His pi 
ence there was a note of reveren 
even embarrassmeé 
“None ... durst ask Him, W 
art thou? knowing that it was | 
Lord... 


We need this episode to hi 
us grasp the full significance 
the Resurrection. It brings 
down to earth. Here we see t 
Risen Christ concerning Hi 
self with the physical comfort 
His disciples and prospering thi 
in their labors as. fishermen. ‘TV 
reminds us that God is not — 
terested solely in what we ¢ 


~spiritual things. He created 1 


whole of our nature—body, mil 
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d soul. He desires the welfare 
our whole being. He wants 
r bodies fed and clothed, our 
nds trained and educated, our 
arts gladdened by beauty and 
ighter, as well as our souls re- 
emed and nourished. Religion 
concerned with every depart- 
nt of life. Anything that min- 
ers to human needs is the serv- 
of God in the brethren. 
This reminder is timely today. 
e have over-spiritualized reli- 
mn. We limit it to our relation- 
p with God in terms of prayer, 
rship, and morality. The con- 
ot of vocation is still unduly 
tricted. A few years ago, we 
ake of vocation only in con- 
ction with those called to the 
ive ministry of the Church. 
cently, we have grown a bit 
ser. Nowadays, we _ include 
tain of the professions—med1- 
ie, law, teaching, social work— 
se that aim directly at the 
terment of human society. But 
rarely go beyond that. We 
d it hard to believe that God 
interested in such mundane 
tters as banking and manu- 
ture, as mining and farming, 
in such frivolities as entertain- 
nt and amusement, as sports 
1 dancing. We seldom speak 
His calling men and women 
be stenographers and _book- 
spers, machinists or day-labor- 
, farm-hands or cattle-rustlers, 
“men or street-cleaners, sales- 


ls or housewives, artists or — 


lio comedians. 
Yet He does. These are all jobs 
it He wants done to provide us 
h the necessities and the joys 
life. He calls the majority of 
n and women to serve Him in 
h occupations. By them, they 
» not only to earn a living. 
ley are to share in God’s work, 
as His hands and feet, con- 
ring on mankind the benefits 
- wills to bestow. He has His 
ndards for them to attain. To 
fil these vocations it 
ough to get by, to satisfy the 
3s, to hold one’s job, to make 

. 


is not. 


money. The work should be done 
with such care and diligence as 
to make it a worthy offering to 
Him who said, “Ye shall be holy: 
for I the Lord your God am 
holy.’ 

The substitution of the profit 
motive for the sense of vocation 
as the stimulus to work is the 
modern . tragedy. Business has 
degenerated into a sordid quest 
for gain; industry is torn by the 
selfish strife be: ween the rival in- 
terests of management and labor; 
agriculture is the victim alter- 
nately of mortgage foreclosures 
and of government subsidy; 
cheap and shoddy goods are 
dumped on a gullible public; art 
and professional entertainment 
have been debauched by the prof- 
itable catering to a depraved 
public taste. Every so often, the 
pressure of this accumulated 
selfishness explodes into war. 

How strange it is that Chris- 
tians should have forgotten that 
all honest work is meant to be the 
means of serving God! For Christ 
Himself was a Carpenter. ‘That 
was His vocation until He was 
“about thirty years of age.” Let 
us not understate the significance 
of this. Christ did not merely 
condescend to demonstrate the 
dignity of labor by working at a 
carpenter’s bench while He was 
waiting for the time to come 
when He would begin His real 
vocation. He was called to be the 
village Carpenter of Nazareth. 
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That was just as truly the work 
His Father gave Him to do as 


_ His subsequent preaching, mira- 
cles, and death on the cross. The 


fashioning of plows and _ yokes, 
the mending of children’s toys, 
the turning out of wooden drink- 
ing bowls for the local marriage 
feasts were integral parts of His 
service of God. He did them all 
with the same spirit of obedience 
and devotion, of patience and 
courtesy, which we find displayed 
in His public ministry. His ham- 
mer, His saw, and His plane 
were, like His cross: and His 
crown of thorns, tools that He 
used to redeem the world. For 
He was not only the Good Shep- 
herd who laid down His life for 
His sheep; He was also the Good 
Workman who sanctified His 
trade. 

When He appeared to His dis- 
ciples at the end of their night’s 
work, He first made their labors 
fruitful and gave them a hearty 
breakfast. He knew that hungry 
and discouraged men are’ not in 
a condition to rise up to spiritual 
things. Accordingly He wants 
Christians to continue His work 
of satisfying men’s‘ physical needs 
and of giving them good cheer, 
in order that they may be able to 
serve. Him in their several call- 
ings with strong bodies, sound 
minds, and glad hearts. 

This is the background against 
which Christ indicated to two of 
His disciples the further develop- 
ment of their vocations. He 
turned first: to Peter. We have 
already seen how He had hasten- 
ed.to meet Peter’s penitence with 
His loving pardon. That, how- 
ever, was a private transaction. 
It caught Peter up once more 
into the full experience of the 
Master’s personal love. Now 
Peter was to be given an op- 
portunity to make reparation for 
his threefold denial by a three- 
fold declaration of love, and 
thereby publicly to be reinstated 
to his place as leader of the 
Apostles. 
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“Simon, son of Jonas, lovest 
thou me. more than _ these?” 
Peter’s response to this question 
thrice repeated is a fascinating 
study in character, if we remem- 
ber to whom our Lord was speak- 
ing. It was to the impetuous 
Simon Peter—and'he was not one 
whit less impetuous than he had 
been before. About an hour ear- 
lier he had leapt out of the ship 
into the sea, as soon as he recog- 
nized Christ, because he was in 
such a hurry to greet Him. He 
could not wait for the boats to 
be beached even though “they 
were not far from land, but as it 
were two hundred cubits.’ Peter 
was always to retain his impetu- 
osity; it. was part of his natural 
endowment, a consequence of 
his zeal. Conversion and peni- 
tence were not to diminish that. 
Grace does not override nature; 
it consecrates it. 

We see this happening in 
Peter's answers. At the Last Sup- 
per, when Peter’s love was ques- 
tioned, his impetuous zeal re- 
plied with a boast, “Lord, I am 
ready to go with thee, both into 
prison, and to death.” With su- 
preme self-confidence he offered 
to prove his love. Now, on the 
shore of the Lake of Galilee, the 
Master’s questions brought be- 
fore Peter’s eyes that scene in 
the High Priest’s courtyard, 
which effectively silenced any im- 


pulse to boast. Thus penitence 


wrought its work. Peter, no less 
zealous, no less loving, had learn- 
ed the art of self-distrust. He 
could offer nothing to demonstrate 
His love. He had to trust in the 
Master’s knowledge of his heart. 
“Yea, Lord: thou knowest that I 
love thee.”’ 

Peter could not be shaken from 
his humble submission. Once, 
twice, three times, ““Lovest thou 
me?” “Peter was grieved because 
he said unto him the third time, 
Lovest thou me?” Even though 
the thought, “He does not be- 
lieve me,” must have flashed into 
Peter’s mind, he did not yield to 


the temptation to boast or to 
prove his love. He deliberately 
rejected the idea that our Lord 
could be doubting him. “Lord, 
thou knowest all things; thou 
knowest that I love thee.” 


Each of Peter’s professions of. 


love was greeted by a command, 
“Feed my lambs... . Feed my 
sheep.’ Out of Peter’s penitence 
our Lord had drawn a humility 
which equipped Peter for his 
work as pastor of souls. For the 
flock of Christ was to be fed with 
Christ, not with Peter. Only when 
Peter had learned to count him- 
self nothing, to trust entirely to 


the knowledge, the power, the™ 


love of our Lord, was he fit to 
minister to the brethren the 
manifold riches of God. ‘Thus we 
see the growth of: Peter’s love. 
Out of self-knowledge, penitence. 
Out of penitence, humility. Out 
of humility, service. 

And after service, sacrifice. 
“When thou wast young, thou 
girdedst thyself, and walkedst 
whither thou wouldest,” our 
Lord reminded him. The head- 
strong Peter—it was not so long 
since he had “‘put away childish 
things.” “But,” Christ went on 
to predict, “when thou shalt be 
old, thou shalt stretch forth thy 
hands, and another shall gird 
thee, and carry thee whither thou 
wouldest not.” “This spake one 
comments St. John, “signifying 
by what death he should glorify 
God.” Tradition says that he was 
crucified and tha at his own 
request—impetuous to the last, 
but now impetuous in his hu- 
mility—he was nailed to the cross 
upside down as a fitting differen- 
tiation from his Master. 

The successful Christian. life 
runs uphill—up the hill of Cal- 
vary. The realization of this often 
comes as a shock to beginners. 
They have laboriously climbed 
over the first hurdle of penitence. 
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-ideals may be. 
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They have begun to master 1 
first principles of prayer. T’ 
are ambitious to serve God. 
they think, all will be smo 
sailing. But God has a grea 
favor in store for us than th 
As we grow more generous W 
Him, He lets us share more a 
more of His work in the wor 
We begin by participating in | 
work of His hidden years 
Nazareth—by doing our job w 
whatever it may be. We go on 
the activities of His public m 
istry—feeding the hungry, c¢ 
forting the afflicted, show; 
others the way to God. Then 
gives us-the greatest privilege 
all—that of joining Him on | 
Cross. 

Christ came to redeem ~ 
world. This could not be effec 
merely by teaching men w 
God is like and what they ou 
to do. To a greater or less ext 
we know these things alrea 
at least we know far more tl 
we practice. We fall short of ¢ 
ideals, inadequate though th 
“The good tha 
would I do not: but the € 
which I would not, that I d 
Our Lord’s work of revelat: 
had to be supplemented by — 
power to follow it, if it was 
benefit mankind. 

The first step toward releas: 
that power was to free man fr 
the shackles that bound him. 7 
hold of evil on man’s heart 1 
to be broken. Our Lord could; 
do this by the patchwork meth 
of healing a person here 2 
there, of casting out a few 
mons. These were only the op 
ing skirmishes in His strug 
with the forces of evil. They de 
with their effects, not th 
cause. To win man’s redempti 
Christ had to meet the devil f 
to face in mortal combat. T 
duel was fought on Calvary. 7 
devil chose the weapons—suf 
ing. By tempting human bei 
into sin, he induced them to hi 


“pain, ignominy, defeat, and de 


on God Incarnate. In this w 
8 
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devil hoped to provoke Jesus 
) giving up His attempt to 
» man, or at least so to dis- 
lit Him in man’s eyes that 
efforts would bear no fruit. 
Yur Lord laid hold on the 
‘e weapon—suffering. He made 
. supreme expression of His 


. Without murmur, without - 


iplaint, without protest, He 
e all the torture, physical, 
atal and spiritual, that was 
ped upon Him. Never once 
“He answer sin with sin. He 
ays answered with love. 
ther, forgive them; for they 
yw not what they do.’’ Never 
e did He let darkness: engen- 
despair. “My God, my God,” 
cried, speaking to the Father 
om He knew to be at hand 
n when the desolation forced 
n to ask, “Why hast thou for- 
en me?” Never once did ap- 
ent failure make Him think 
cause was lost. “It is finished,”’ 
shouted triumphantly at the 
ment when things looked 
ckest. Never once did He quail 
ore the approach of death. 
ther, into thy hands I com- 
od my spirit.” 

Phat was the victory of Cal- 
y—love conquering evil, hate, 
[sin by humble, patient suffer- 
. That was the sacrifice which 
eemed the world and opened 
is the path to God. But Christ 
not do all our suffering for 
He loves us too much for 
t. He bore the brunt of it. He 
e what we could not. He won 
decisive battle. Now He wants 
repeat His victory in and 
ough us and let us share in it. 


his is done by His conquer- 
sin and evil in us with the 
ie weapon He used on Calvary. 
ere are two aspects of the 
tle. One is the conquest of our 
1 sin, by penitence which re- 
liates our past offenses and 
ws God to forgive them, and 
self-discipline and mortifica- 


1 which root out our habitual 


iknessses to temptation. The 


other is the conquest of evil in 
the world in which we live. Here 
the technique as well as the weap- 
on is that of Calvary. Evil attacks 
us in the form of other people’s 
sins. We answer with forgiveness. 
“Till seven times?” “I say not 
unto thee, Until seven times: but 
Until seventy times seven.” Evil 


attacks in the form of temptation. - 


We beat it down, by the power 
of Christ, being obedient to God, 
if necessary, “unto death, even 
the death of the Cross.” Evil at- 
tacks by smashing our most 
cherished plans. From Calvary 
we draw the strength to believe 
that failure can be, in the hands 
of God, the surest way of redeem- 
ing the world. 


It is a mighty privilege to be 


cross-bearers with Christ. For each 


of us God has designed a cross 
suited to our individual needs. 
No two-crosses are exactly alike. 
The Risen Christ pointed this 
out to Peter in answer to the 
latter’s question concerning 
John, “Lord, and what shall this 
man do?” The Master answered, 
“Tf sF; will that he tarry till I 
come, what is that to thee? follow 
thou me.” John was to have his 
cross—but it was not to be the 
same as Peter’s. Peter’s job was 
to carry his own. 


John’s cross was no less heavy. 
It involved much physical suffer- 


ing. If the tradition that he was - 


boiled in oil at Rome is correct, 
then he experienced all of mar- 
tyrdom except the release of 
death. Instead, he was sent to 
Patmos to work as a slave in the 
mines. Finally, he was set free 
and went. to Ephesus where the 
burdens of the church fell on his 
aged shoulders. The full weight 
of John’s cross, however, did not 
lie in any of this. What John felt 
most keenly was his separation 
from his Beloved. Of course, John 
was in the closest communion 
with Christ that is possible 
through prayer and sacraments; 
but, at best, 1n this life ‘“‘we see 
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through a glass, darkly” and not 
face to face. To the ardent lover, 
this was all the difference between 
exile and hgme. 


One after another the Apostles 
died and took their places at the 
Marriage Feast of the Lamb. 
John tarried on, engaged in 
lowly kitchen tasks. He accepted 
his cross. He threw himself whole- 
heartedly into his daily work, for 
it was the offering his Beloved 
asked him to make. But his heart 
longed for the moment when he 
could depart and be with Christ. 
When, at the end of the Revela- 
tion vouchsafed him on Patmos, 
our Lord said to John, “Surely I 
come quickly,” John answered, 
“Even so, come, Lord Jesus.” Yet 
John had still ten years more to 
walt. 

This tarrying purified John’s 
love. We have seen how his hot- 
headedness, which won him the 
nickname “‘son of thunder,” was 
rebuked during own Lord’s public 
ministry. After the Ascension, his 
love was filtered through a long 
period of tarrying until it be- 
came the sparkling river that runs 
through his Gospel and Epistles. 
Thus the Beloved Disciple be- 
came the Apostle of love. 


Our cross will transform us in 
the same way. It is designed to 
purge away the dross of our self- 
ishness. It is our opportunity to 
be used by Christ in the conquest 
of evil, to share in His redemptive 
work. Our cross comes to us now 
in terms of the dull hard work 
to which our present vocation 
calls us, in terms of the aches and 
pains, the handicaps and disap- 
pointments, the injuries and mis- 
understandings which we are 
asked to bear. That is our cross. 
We must not ask or seek another. 
We must accept and bear it 
gladly. If we do, we shall find it 
the ladder by which we can scale 
the heights of heaven. There is 
no other way. “Whosoever doth 
not bear his cross, and come after 
me, cannot be my disciple.” 


I 
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OMETIMES the road to our 
earthly paradise, like the 
road to Heaven itself, is dif- 

ficult and exhausting. I found it so 
with the way to Vezala, the most 
enchantingly situated of our Afri- 
can Mission outstations. 

I had chosen to go the hard 
way, by bicycle, a feat which had 
never been tried before and 
which my colleagues declared im- 
possible. As with the road to 
Heaven, again, the difficulties 1n- 
creased the joy and interest of the 
adventure. 

It was fine for the first few 


hours, when I was fresh and the 


cool of the morning persisted. 
The route lay along the half- 
finished motor-road which the 
Liberian Government is build- 
ing 1n our part of the hinterland. 
It passes up, over and down an 
unending succession of  stee 
hills. No permanent bridges have 
been erected as yet, so one must 
dismount at the stream between 
each pair of hills and work one’s 
way, dragging the bicycle, along 
some loose logs or a parcel of 
bamboo poles. Since the road and 
its borders are wide there is no 
protection as there is in the nar- 
row bush-trails, from the tropic 
sun once it 1s fairly risen. 
However, as I have said, it was 
comfortably cool for the first few 
hours. There were breezy coasts 
down the steep hills and, fortu- 
nately, whenever I came to a long 
up-grade, people appeared as by 
magic to push the bicycle up for 
me. At two or three of the worst 
places, large groups of boys were 
carting new dirt to the road in 
baskets. Many, of course, had 
never seen a bicycle but, when I 
showed them how to push it, they 
all but fought one another for the 
privilege of wheeling it up hill. 
They squealed with delight when 
I mounted and they ran after me 


Visit to Vezala 


By ALAN WHITTEMORE, 0O.H.C. 


down the slope, for the prize of 
taking the bicycle up the next 
one. 

It was a different story when I 
-had at last left these gay groups 
behind me. The sun was blazing 
now. I was beginning to be weary 
and I knew that the longest part 
of the journey lay before me. The 
price of each cooling minute of 
coasting was a broiling journey 
up a long ascent with. no com- 


panions, now, to help with the bi- 


cycle. My sun-helmet grew more 
and more hot and heavy, my 


bones ached and the sun became 
merciless. But it was fun. 


And, at last, I came to a long, 
smooth slope of a mile or more 
down which I éoasted to the 
small village of Vezala, whose 
huts instead of being perched on 
the top of a hill as with most of 
the towns, form a circle in a 
cleared place on the plain. How- 
ever, the mission station itself is 
perched high enough! When I 
saw the steep hill, a few hundred 
yards beyond the village, my 
heart almost failed me. What an 
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anticlimax, thought I, if af 


journey of so many how 


should have to give up at 
foot of the last ascent. Bu 
course, I did not give up, bt 
stead, presented myself in a 
more minutes at Father Bes: 
door. 

He is the genius of our 
among the Buzi, or Loma 
ple, and is so in love with V 
that whenever he returns 
his monthly visit there, the o 
ask him, quite as a matte 
course, “What is the news 
heavene”’ 

He had arrived a few day 
fore me and had everythin 
readiness. for my arrival, in 
ing plenty of fresh, cool drir 
water and orange juice, a 
fortable deck-chair and a b 

His hut is of the ordinar 
tive type; thatched roof anc 
cular round walls. Such bui 
materials are cool and so 1 
breeze blowing over the hil 
A few feet away is the 
kitchen shed, where the h 
boy spends most of his day. J 
is nothing else on the crest, v 
is nicely cleared so that one 
the most beautiful views in « 
direction. I wish you coul 
the red earth of the clearir 
self, the brilliant green ol 
nearer foliage in the valley 
soft blue hills in the distance 
above it all, the radiant bh 
the sky. In every direction 
are hundreds of graceful p 
Toward evening, there is th 
paralleled glory of an Af 
sunset. 

Halfway down the ‘hill 
broad shelf, or ledge, on y 
rest the long, thatched dor 
ries and other school-build 
including the house _ of 
teacher. His name is Dor 


_ Hina and both he and his 


Amy, were school childre 
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ahun in my day. He is an able, 
ight chap, with quiet dignity 
| takes excellent care of _his 
ty-odd schoolboys. (The to- 
roll of our combined missions’ 
ools is now over three hun- 
d.) 

\cross from him lives the 
mg Loma evangelist, John 
1a. Years ago, he was brought 
the Bolahun hospital in dan- 
ous condition. He had fallen 
n a palm-tree and broken his 
1 near the shoulder. When in- 
ion set in, he had taken a na- 
- cutlass and hacked off the 
) with his own left hand. At 
t time, he could not have been 
ch more than ten. After the 
tor had fixed him up, he be- 
ve enrolled in the school at 
ahun and soon learned to do 
ost as much with his one arm 
nost people do with two. I re- 
mber how well he swam. 

dis present job includes con- 
ting the simple, daily prayer- 
fices at the Vezala School and 
ching the Sacred Studies; in- 
sreting for Father Bessom 
|, in the latter’s absence, visit- 
four neighboring outstations 
h week to instruct groups of 
arers and Catechumens. It 
ized me to see him hold his 
ord-book, flip its pages, and 
rk those present—all with one 
id. 
erything is done with con- 
ntious care and thoroughness, 
only,in the Vezala district but 
all other outstations, each 
up having its own evangelist 
|a father or sister, or both, to 
ervise. Preparation for Bap- 
n takes at least four years, dur- 
which the candidate must be 
hful in attendance at the 
kly service and instruction 
| give many other evidences of 
ution and stability. At each 
age, careful record is kept of 
various Hinas, Koilis, Korlus, 
1yahs, ‘Tambas, etc. etc. 


‘ather Bessom had to return to 


ahun a few days before me, 
not before we had visited to- 


gether the largest of his outsta- 


_ tions, K pakamai. 


It is situated on an enormously 
high hill, but the long steep 
climb is worth it. For it is one of 
the largest, cleanest, most up-and- 
coming villages in our part of 
Africa and commands one of the 
finest views. One can see Pande- 
mai Mountains-to the south and, 
in the north, some high peaks in 
far-off French Guinea. 

The young Chief, Borbo, is 
able and intelligent and an en- 
thusiastic friend of the Mission. 
On his own initiative, he under- 


A Native Evangelist 


took to build a combined church 
and rest-house for the fathers, 
which has only recently been 
completed and which it was my 
privilege to bless. 

A misunderstanding regarding 
the construction of this large, fine 
native building was illustrative 
of the pitfalls of interpreters. It 
had been the Chief’s intention to 
shoulder the entire cost; which, 
since it involved not only a large 
amount of unskilled labor but 
also considerable carpentry for 
doors and windows, etc., was a 
considerable item according to 
African money-standards. 
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Naturally, Father Bessom was 
greatly pleased and, merely as a 
small token of appreciation, 
promised the Chief, that, when 
the building was’ finished, he 
would be given a “‘tank.’’ The 
“tank” was, in Father Bessom’s 
mind and intention, merely an 
empty kerosene drum; but such 
an article is a good container for 
palm-oil and is, therefore, a wel- 
come present. 

However, John Joma misun- 
derstood the word “‘tank”’ and in- 
terpreted it ‘trunk’; to the cha- 
grin of Father Bessom when he 
discovered the error, much too 
late to correct it. Since a trunk 
was not available, four pounds 
had to be handed over in order 
to preserve the Mission’s integ- 
rity. Not only was it a consider- 
able expense but it took the edge 
off the Chief’s offering to God, 
though through no fault of the 
Chief. His intentions were sound 
and, as a matter of fact, the build- 
ing must have cost him a great 
deal more than four pounds. 

Incidentally, not only Borbo 
but the chiefs in most of the 
towns where we work are fairly 
faithful attendants at “God-Palav- 
er.” Since such celebrities can 
afford a bevy of brides, it is not 
likely that many of them will 
make the big sacrifice involved 
in becoming Christians. But they 
are genuinely interested in what 
they hear: they realize what a 
boon Christianity can be to their 
people and are taking effective 
pains to cooperate with the mis- 
sionaries. 

After Father Bessom’s depar- 
ture, I visited the other Vezala 
outstations with John Joma. 
And, one evening, we played the 
somewhat decrepit phonograph 
for the schoolboys. 

Dominic Hina distinguished 
himself on this occasion. The two 
steel needles being so hopelessly 
worn that they produced no 
sound above a whisper, Hina sent 
one of the boys for a thorn from 
a neighboring bush. It worked! 
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Over in Joma’s country 


On the morning I left, the 
school assembled in the early 
morning for a blessing and then 
watched the departure of “bi- 
cykwi” with loud applause. 


I traveled Pullman, so to speak, 
on the return journey. For the 
Vezala School contributed one of 
its best carriers to accompany me. 
He is an amazingly amiable chap 
named Koiliduga, one of the sort 
that one sees, occasionally, in 
every country, who travels all 
over the map and finds old 
friends and cordial new acquaint- 
ances wherever he goes. Life is 
agreeable to Koiliduga, probably 
because he greets it with a broad 
smile and a helping hand. 


He certainly lent a hand to me; 
not to mention the sturdiest pair 
of legs I have seen in a long time. 
Though I besought him not to 
kill himself with running and as- 
sured him that I would not. ob- 
ject to waits, I doubt if the latter 
ageregated as much as five min- 
utes in the whole six-hour trip 
back to Bolahun. 

The procedure was simple. 
There were almost no level 
stretches; just up-hill and down. 
I sailed down each hill at a great 
rate, left the bike at the bottom 
and leisurely began to ascend on 
foot. Meanwhile, Koiliduga raced 
like a deer down-hill, picked up 


the bicycle and, just as I reached 
the next crest, handed it to me, 
with a flood of perspiration and 
a grin. 
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Intercessions : 


Please give thanks with us ° 
God’s blessing on the retreat a 
chapter of our Order. 

For the privilege of preach: 
during the month. « 

Please pray for God’s bless: 
on sermons to be preached at | 
Church of the Holy Comfort 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. by Fat 
Kroll and Father Adams; fal 
sermon by Bishop Campbell 
Palenville, N. Y., September 
for the Seminarists’ Retreat, § 
tember 8-12; for the Priests’ ] 
treat, September 15-19; for 
Quiet Day for the Clergy of 
Diocese of Iowa, September 
to be given by Father Tie 
mann; for a retreat for the C 
terbury Club of Detroit to 
given by Father Baldwin, § 
tember 26 and 27; for a sern 
by the Father Superior at Calv 
Church, Syracuse, N. Y., Sept 
ber 23; for a Clergy Confere 
conducted by Father Kroll, § 
tember 30 and October 1. 

Pray also, please, for the 1 
year at St. Andrew’s; for guida 
in developing our work in 
West; and that we may hay 
doctor for the Liberian Missi 


St. Joseph’s Hospital, where Joma’s life was saved. 


But now it has no doctor! : 
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The Eternal Values and the Chae 


rod forbid that I should glory, save 
le Cross of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
ulatians 6: 14. 


“RUTH, Beauty, Goodness, 
love, 1) These’ are: noble 
words. Why is it that they 

to arouse us, that they seem 

the most part to pass us by, 
ing us unmoved? It is not 
- we really deny their impor- 
ce for our lives, but that, as 

y stand on the printed page, 

y seem abstract and remote. 

_ in our everyday experience, 

ye come in contact with our 

ow men and women, we are 
stantly taking these values 

» account. As seen in human 

racter, we welcome them with 

sure, at times with admira- 

}and joy. We ask for truth at 

hands of our fellows. We de- 

tin beauty and loathe ugli- 

We demand justice and 

dness, and become indignant 

rookedness and evil. We crave 
nan and divine love, and shud- 
at hatred and cruelty. 

‘hese “eternal values,’ then, 
not distant or alien to us. 

ey are: “the master light of all 

seeing’; they are essential to 
happiness. If anyone doubts 
, let him picture what would 

a condition if he were con- 

ined to be where these values 

absent; let him put the con- 
ies in their place. To be 
re all is false, hollow, unreal: 
sre there is nought but hide- 

ugliness and deformity; 
re no appeal for justice avails, 
mean extortion and and 
vail: where there is only cruel- 
and hate,—what would this 
in save madness and despair? 

fet where, even in such a 

‘Id as this, can we find these 

mal values in full possession? 


t not in the Cross of our Lord ~ 


us Christ? 


By JAMES O. S. HUNTINGTON, O.H.C. 


Let us consider this. First of all, 
is not the Cross the revelation of 
truth, the assurance of reality? 
As our Lord drew near to His 
Passion, He spoke often of truth. 
He said of Himself: ““A Man that 
hath told you the truth:’ “If I 
tell you the truth, why do ye not 
believe Me?” “Ye shall know the 
truth, and the truth shall make 
you free.”’ He declared .to’ Pilate 
that He had come to “be a wit- 
ness unto the truth.” But greater 
still is His sublime utterance, “‘I 
am the truth.” 

There are, of course, various 
levels of truth. There is truth in 
regard to facts in the natural 
world, or as to events in history, 
or as to mathematical deductions. 
But “eternal truth’ must con- 
cern eternal values, and the su- 
preme truth must be the eternal 
reality, the character of God. It 
is on that truth that all else de- 
pends, for individuals or for na- 
tions. Hegel said: “A nation 
which has a false or bad concep- 
tion of God has also a bad state, 
bad government, bad laws.” It 
was to subvert the ‘false’ and 
“bad” conceptions of God that 
the Word, the express image of 
the Father, “became Man.” And 
He did not only tell men about 
God, He manifested God in our 
human nature. He said to His 
disciples: “He that hath seen Me 
hath seen the Father.” “I am the 
truth.’’ But man discloses the in- 
most meaning of his life by the 
choices that he makes. It was 
then, in our Lord’s voluntary 
suffering and death on the cross 
that He disclosed the very heart 
of God, that He set before us eter- 
nal truth, the reality of the living 
God. 

Then there is the value of 
beauty. And here, as in the case 
of truth, there are different levels. 


-ture, architecture, 


There is the beauty of the exter- 
nal world, the beauty of rose, or 
star, or mountain peak. What is 
significant 1s the fact that beauty 
seems always to suggest,—dimly 
it may be, but yet compellingly 
the presence of personality. So 
we think of nature as our mother; 
so we feel a kinship with the love- 
liness of earth and sky, a secret 
sympathy, as. between self-con- 
scious spirits. This leads us to rec- 
ognize that there is a higher man- 
ifestation of beauty than comes to 
our outward senses, a beauty in 
nobility of spirit, in unselfish de- 
votion, in stainless pur ity, in mag- 
nanimity, in heroic service. And 
this brings us to the cross of our 
Redeemer. The representation of 
a human body in extreme agony 
of pain seems to contradict all 
that we mean by beauty. So far as 
the mere physical anguish is con- 
cerned, it is a sight from which to 
turn away in sickening horror. 
Yet how vastly different is it with 
the representation of Christ upon 
the cross! The emotions which 
are called forth by the cross or 
the crucifix, in anyone who has 
any knowledge at all of Catholic ~ 
truth, are not disgust or even 
pity, but admiration and hope 
and joy. The sign of the cross has 
led armies to victory; has been 
emblazoned on the banners of 
the greatest nations of the world; 
has shone, jewel-studded, on the 
breasts of kings; has hallowed the 
bridal chamber; has been held 
before the eyes in death. ‘The Pas- 
sion of Jesus Christ has been the 
inspiration of the greatest Chirts- 
tian art,—music, painting, sculp- 
poetry. And 
this because in it, more than any- 
where else in the world in which 
we live, we have the disclosure of 
eternal beauty. 

And, then, there is the declara- 
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tion of goodness, of righteous- 
ness. Even the Roman officer who 
had charge of the execution of 
Christ confessed: “Certainly this 
was a righteous man.” God is the 
moral ideal, He is the standard 
and source of all righteousness. 
Whatever is in accordance with 
His will,—the energy of His char- 
acter,—ls right; whatever is in- 
consistent with it is wrong. At the 


outset of His ministry as He step- 
ped down into the waters of the 
Jordan, our Lord said: “Thus it 
becometh us to fulfill all right- 
eousness.”’ Through every act and 
word of that ministry He was ful- 
filling His Father’s will. “I do al- 
ways those things that _ please 
Him.” And the climax of that 
obedience was when on the cross 
He cried: “It is finished.” ‘‘Fa- 
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ther, into Thy hands I comm 
My spirit.” In the sacrifice of 
death Jesus accomplished 
whole purpose of creation. In 
words of the prophet Daniel, 
brought in “everlasting 11 
eousness.” In the Cross we bel 
the eternal goodness. 

And, lastly, there is the 
shining of love. We have f 
thinking of that all along. 
love is the very character of ¢ 
Love is a word that has n 
meanings; they are so differer 
to be mutually exclusive and 
tradictory. Love may mean 
impulse to reach out after ¥ 
seems attractive and draw i 
oneself, for one’s own gratl 
tion. Or it may mean to welc 
every opportunity of going ot 
others, and giving oneself 
them, for their happiness 
good. There can be no ques 
what the Christian Faith m 
by love as used of God. In 
mystery of the Holy Trinity 
adore the self-giving of Goc 
the Father ever pours Hin 
forth in the Eternal Word, € 
begotten, and the Word | 
flings Himself back to the Fat 
and the Holy Spirit is that 
mutual Love of the Father 
the Son. And in His incar 
life our Lord illustrates the 
life of God, in the utter unsel 
ness and unquenchable love 
His Sacred Heart. His wi 
earthly life is summed up in 
statements, “He pleased not F 
self,’ “He went about d 
good,” Or, as He himself saic 
came from heaven, not to 
Mine own will, but the wil 
Him that sent Me,’—the wil 
uncreated, self-giving Love. 
every contact with those He 1 
the one thought of Jesus n 
have been, not ““What can 
man or woman do for Me?” 
“What can I do for this so 
And our Lord’s whole life in 
world moved onward to the Ci 
as the supreme giving of Him 
to His Father, and on behal 
the human race. 
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The Coming W antage Centenary 


=WO years ago we celebrated 
the restoration of the Re- 
ligious Life in the Church 
ngland. ‘The event thus com- 
norated inaugurated a move- 
t which met with such sure 
steady growth that in the 
ing years we shall be observ- 
a series of similar celebrations 
ne community after another 
pletes its hundred years of 
orate life. oa 


I 
TTERN OF THE RESTORATION 


_has often been pointed out 
the restoration of the Re- 
mus Life in England reversed 
order of its initiation in the 
y church. The first religious 
e hermits who left the world 
1 the two-fold aim of (1) sav- 
their souls in a life of peni- 
e and prayer, and (g) inter- 
ng for the sinful world from 
ch they had fled. They proved 
e the hidden leaven that leav- 
1 the whole lump, and saved 
Church not only in an age of 
ecution, but also in the more 
ical days of imperial favour 
prosperity. Only at a later 
and that by gradual degrees 
Religious Orders take on the 
ve works of mercy. 
1 England the life came back 
me of intense activity. What- 
> may have been the convic- 
s or ideals of the early found- 
it is doubtful if there could 
e been a restoration in any 
er way. Spiritual life was at a 
Water mark in mid-nineteenth 
tury England; the new Ox- 
| Movement had aroused vio- 
opposition; Protestant preju- 
[The Wantage Sisters in anticipation 
he one hundredth anniversary of 
r foundation have published an in- 
sting book of reminiscences under 


title One Hundred Years of Bless-— 


By SISTER MARY THEODORA, C.S.M. 


dice against monks and nuns was 
rife, and in a materialistic age any 
organization must needs meet the 
pragmatic challenge, “What’s the 
good of it?”’. The industrial revo- 
lution had brought in many 
problems; there was no such 
thing as organized social service; 
all eleemosynary work was con- 
fined to scattered individual ef- 
forts on the part of the chari- 
table-minded. hus the corporal 
works of mercy presented a prom- 
ising field for a new venture to 
justify its existence by its good 
activities. Accordingly each one 
of the early communities began 
by working for the poor, fitting 
in as best they could traditional 
monastic observance. The life 
was strenuous and its survival 
was the result of the faith and 
fortitude of a few heroic souls in 
each group. Many faltered and 
fell by the way in those pioneer 
days; others lost faith and fled 
to Rome, but those who held on 
are now rejoicing in the abode of 
the saints at the great things God 
has wrought as the result of their 
early struggles. ‘Their works of 
mercy helped to arouse a social 
conscience, the State gradually 
took over the responsibility for 
many of the objects for which 
the first Sisters had cared. There 
was then more time to develop 
the inner spiritual life of the Sis- 
ters, the divine worship was per- 
fected, ecclesiastical arts culti- 
vated and the convents became 
more and more centers of the 
spiritual works of mercy and 
pawer houses of prayer. Wantage 
presents a striking example of the 
general pattern of the restoration. 


II 
THE FOUNDATION 


The Community of St. Mary 
the Virgin was founded in 1848 


by the Reverend William J. But- 
ler, at that time Vicar of Wantage 
and later Canon of Worcester and 
Dean of Lincoln. Wantage is a 
little market town not far from 
Oxford; it is said to be the birth- 
place of King Alfred the Great, 
whose statue looks down on the 
green near the ancient church of 
SS. Peter and Paul. In the early 
"40s there was great poverty and 
ignorance in the English country- 
side, and Butler coming to the 
parish as a young man full of 
high ideals and vigorous energy, 
set out to fight these evils. He had 
been brought up as a staunch 
evangelical, and even when con- 
verted to the tractarian move- 
ment, never lost the Spartan im- 
press of his early training. He 
was a man of strong will and great 
executive power, one born to 
rule, and yet possessed of a re- 
markable combination of loving 
kindness, humility and patience, 
traits of character invaluable in 
a founder of a religious commu- 
nity. The zeal for Christian edu- 
cation was the great passion of 
his life, and nowhere has the 
teaching mission of the church 
been better organized than in the 
parish at Wantage. He soon real- 
ized that a religious order of 
women could best assist in that 
work. An opportunity for this 
purpose was presented when 
Archdeacon Manning _ offered 
him Miss Elizabeth Lockhart as a 
helper in his parish. Miss Lock- 
hart was an able and cultivated 
woman who shared the _ vicar’s 
zeal for the establishment of a re- 
ligious community. In the spring 
of 48 two little cottages were 
rented and on July 22, Miss 
Lockhart and a friend of hers 
were set apart in this humble 
foundation for the service of Al- 
mighty God. In an address deliv- 
ered to the Sisters in 1873, the vic- 
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ar referred to this event as fol- 
lows: 


“It-is now 25 years since I 
was first consulted, young as I 
was and unworthy.as I was and 
have been ever since, as to the 
practicability of forming a Sis- 
terhood to work among the 
poor of the parish of Wantage. 
There was then but one other 
Sisterhood in existence in the 
Church of England, and I dif- 
fered from others much more 
worthy than myself, who feared 
the effect of such an experi- 
ment in the unprepared state 
of the minds of the people in 
general for such a state, but 
with the help of the noble and 
gifted woman who determined 
to devote her life and her 
means to the work, this com- 
munity was begun. How from 
that time it has been carried on 
and at the cost of what anxiety, 
with what earnest prayer, with 
what hopes and fears, only my- 
self and one other know. 


It is with deep thankfulness 
that I look at what we are now, 
and think of the trembling be- 
ginning of that work which I 
cannot doubt God has indeed 
blessed. The distinguishing 
character of this society from 
the beginning has been sim- 
plicity. One object at the be- 
ginning was to gather those 
who would be content with a 
frugal life, patient toil, quiet 
appearance, content with yield- 
ing themselves in simple-heart- 
ed devotion to spend and be 
spent for their Master and their 
Lord. Does this seem a poor 
and unsatisfactory sort of aim? 
Surely not, if we consider Him 
Who was the lowly as well as 
the undefiled one. Is not the 
hidden life the ideal of the true 
Sister, and where can she find 
it sooner than in extreme sim- 
plicity, a quiet exterior and in 
deep humility?” 


The following year 
Wilberforce, who later 


Henry 
entered 


the Church of Rome, sent Har- 
riet Day, a farmer’s daughter, to 
join the company and she was 
followed by Charlotte Gilbert, a 
servant girl. These two humble 
souls were destined by Provi- 
dence to become the pillars of 
the future community, for in 
1850 Elizabeth Lockhart and her 
fehid joined the exodus to 
Rome, that followed the Gorham 
judgment, and other ecclesiasti- 
cal upheavals of. the period. 
These were dark days for the 
Church in general and for But- 
ler’s plans in particular. ‘The 


hope of the future for the young” 


community rested in” Harriet 
Day. She was a most humble soul 
and by reason of her great timid- 
ity shrank from responsibility 
and was utterly unconscious of 
her. latent powers; she would 
have been appalled had she been 
told that she was to be the Moth- 
er Superior who would raise up 
and guide a community for three 
and thirty years. At first she was 
tempted to follow her compan- 
ions. Butler, however, with keen 
penetration recognized possibili- 
ties in her and determined to re- 
tain her in the Church of her 
baptism. With his usual energy 
he began to give her daily in- 
structions in the history and doc- 
trine of the Church of England; 
he broke down the barrier of re- 
serve, won her affection and 
moulded her into the strong 
foundation stone of the commu- 
nity. 

The defection of the two choir 
sisters had one mitigating result, 
it determined ‘the democratic 
character of the new foundation. 
The usual class lines, choir and 
lay, had been part of the original 
plan, but now that only the two 
minor or lay sisters remained, 
there was no further thought of 
maintaining any distinction and 
henceforth women were received 
from every walk of life into the 
one group. 

Butler’s faith and courage were 
rewarded, for the following 


year 
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he was able to write to his 
loved Keble, 

“We are all very strong | 
hearty. In the home are ele 
penitents and five Sisters 
we just keep about 120 pou 
between us and jail.” 


No Superior was appointec 
succeed Miss Lockhart until 1{ 
By that time Butler felt « 
vinced that his faith in Si 
Harriet was justified and | 
gested her appointment as 
perior. In the parish journal 
der date of February 21, 185 


"is noted, 


“The Bishop went in 
morning to the Home 
there instituted Sister Har 
This seems a most import 
step and she is probably 
first ecclesiastically appoir 
Superior in an English he 
of this kind since the refor 
tion.’ 


After her death in Jant 
1892, Dean Butler in an add 
to the Sisters paid this tribut 
her memory: 

“Hers was indeed a life 
faith. It was no light thin; 
those early days to go forth 
Abraham ‘not knowing wh 
er he went,’ trusting to the 
of God, certain that where 
called it would be right to 
low; so it was she came 
Wantage. She was always 
same—timid, diffident, yet 
of simple faith. Humility, ; 
plicity, faith, love, were’ 
characteristics of her whole 
ing... . Her singularly trut 
and quick nature made 
thoroughly grasp and rej 
in the teaching of the Sa 
mental doctrines of the Chu 
and she remained, in spit 
all temptations and difficul 
firm and faithful to the Bra 
of Christ’s Church establis 
in our land. _ 

“So diffident was she anc 
tiring, that for a long tim 
seemed impossible that 
should hold a position of 
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ponsibility and direction of 
thers, but in answer to many 
rayers she was pointed out as 
1c future Mother of the Com- 
Wunity. . . . It was indeed 
jainly owing to her singleness 
F mind, combined with much 
rmness of purpose, that the 
ommunity was enabled to 
ice the difficulties of its earlier 
pars. .. . Scarcely ever did her 
idgment fail, whether of per- 
ns or of things. It was quite 
upossible to know -her inti- 
lately without loving and ad- 
uring her. And certainly 
othing has, done more than 
er loyalty to the teaching of 
1e Church to impress upon the 
ommunity that character of 
yber obedience which I trust 
will never abandon.” 


Hal 
DEVELOPMENT 


ifter the initial setback the 
munity entered upon a pe- 
l of fresh hope. In addition to 
original penitentiary work, a 
901 was started. In 1856 the 
vent home and chapel were 
lt on the present site. Clewer 
_sent Sisters to help during 
first hard days, but now as- 
aunts were appearing and a 
idy healthy growth began. 
€ community now is one of 
largest in the English Church. 


t would have been easy for a 


n of Butler’s calibre to dom1- - 


e completely a new founda- 
1 but his common sense, humil- 
and patience, unusual combin- 
ms with such a forceful charac- 
-marked all his dealings. He 
| no desire to create a pre-fab- 
ited order, the offspring of his 
n brain. He held fast to his 
at vision, the restoration of 
religious life and the work of 
ristian education, but as others 
ne sharing this ideal, he left 
m to work out the details. He 
nired St. Francis de Sales and 


t great saint’s original plan of 


nixed life for the Visitation 


Nuns appealed to him. The rule 
finally adopted at Wantage re- 
veals the influence of this and also 
of the earlier rule of St. Augus- 
tine. He constantly held before 
the Sisters the two-fold ideal of 
their life, symbolized by Mary 
and Martha.. The primary aim is 


always the divine worship and the : 


sanctification of the individual 
Sister; the active work secondary: 
Martha can be fruitful only as 
Mary becomes perfect: 


Appeals soon were made for 
the Sisters to establish schools 
and homes for problem girls all 
over England. In 1877 at the re- 
quest of the Bishop of Bombay, 
they went out to India, and in 


1902 they ‘tcok over’ St. Ethel- 
dred’s School in Pretoria. 

The Mother House at Want- 
age whence all these many activi- 
ties emanate is’ a busy center 
where, like a great Pachomian 
monastery of old, every possible 
work is carried on. There is the 
beautiful chapel where the divine 
worship is offered and the mo- 
nastic office chanted to the an- 
cient plain song melodies. ‘The 
east wing of the convent contains 
the infirmary where the Sisters 
who can no longer engage in ac- 
tivities by reason of age or infir- 
mities are cared for. There is a 
home for problem girls, and not 


‘far away schools where girls pre- 


aes 
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pare for the Oxford examina- 
tions. In addition to the usual 
domestic occupations, there: are 
facilities for various arts and 
crafts. ‘The printing office has 
produced all the plain song edi- 
tions of Dr. Palmer’s work; the 
embroidery rooms send out beau- 
tiful vestments; the studios pro- 
duce cards, illuminations and 
statuary; there is a cobbler shop 
where shoes are mended, and a 
workroom for practical purposes, 
as well as for training in needle- 
work. In Oxford a hostel has been 
opened for the students in the 
colleges for women. Retreats are 
provided in most of the houses 
and a large body of associates as- 
sist the Sisters 1n many ways. 

As we celebrate with our 
brethren and sisters their coming 
centenaries our thoughts will 
turn to the coming century. What 
has the future in store for the re- 
ligious life? Dr. Toynbee has 
pointed out in his Study of His- 
tory that the question of the sur- 
vival of a civilization (and the 
same is true of an institution) de- 
pends upon its ability to follow 
up the bold encounter with the 


T was to fishermen, cold, hun- 
gry and discouraged, that our 
Lord was speaking when he 

asked, “Children, have ye any 
meat?” But one wonders how 
often He would like to ask that 
of. the Ghurch’s children—or 
rather to their parents and teach- 
“Do you feed My lambs?” 

It cannot be ignored that there 
are scores of spiritually starved 
children in homes where they are 
given every material advantage 
that money can provide for their 
social, physical, and intellectual 
growth. In spite of such abun- 


dance, our Lord could with sor- ° 


initial challenge by a like .cour- 
age and attack in meeting suc- 
cessive challenges. 

Wantage has never become 
static but has proved able to cope 
with the challenges both of ad- 
versity and prosperity. Such an 
example gives us courage and 
hope in facing the unknown chal- 
lenges of the coming critical 
years. 


IV 


THE FOUNDER’S REWARD 


Butler was a young priest of 28 
when the Wantage living was of- 
fered him; for 34 years he worked 
the parish with ceaseless energy 
and marked ability. During all 
this period, the Sisterhood was 


the most cherished object of his. 


many labours. When he accepted 
the canonry at Worcester, it was 
only on condition that his work 
for the Sisters might continue, 
and that work ended on earth 
only at his death when, he was 
nearly 76. He had lived to see the 
seed he had planted amidst so 
much sorrow and adversity grow 
into a gréat tree. spreading its 
branches all over England and 


Give Them Meat 


Observations on Christian Nurture 


By ARTHUR H. MANN 


row ask in many of these homes, 
“Children, have ye any meat?” 
If these children are not fed, 
or are at best spiritually under- 
fed, it cannot be their fault. 
There are those who would find 


~ its cause in lack of Church school 


equipment, or in course material, 
or in unprepared teachers. But 
oftentimes, the responsibility 
must be traced to something far 
more fundamental in the unten- 
able and inadequate conceptions 
which too often underlie our re- 
ligious education policies. 

No excuse can be found for 
numbers of churches, which, by 


~-sciously or thoughtlessly, 1 
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out to distant India. In 1894, 
year of his death, the Sisters | 
34 houses, of which 13 w 
schools, g for rescue or penit 
tiary work and 8 in parishes. 
most labourers in God’s viney 
who “‘sow in tears,’”’ the prom 
“to reap in joy” is fulfilled o 
in the next world, but Bu 
while still in the flesh had the 
of witnessing the harvest. 
Lacordaire who was engagec 
the restoration of the Domini 
Order in France at the very ti 
Butler was laying the foundat 
of the Community.of St. M 
the. Virgin, declared that “J 
grace of being a founder of a 
ligious order is the highest < 
rarest that God grants to | 
saints.’’ Butler, though a doc 
of divinity, a canon and a de 
will always be best known 
“Butler of Wantage,” and a m 
ern Dante would assign his pl 
in the Mystic Rose to an ab 
of the blessed presided over 
SS. Basil and Benedict, patron: 


- Eastern and Western Mona 


cism, in company with such n 
as Pusey, Carter, Neale, Ben 
and our own Father Huntingt 


their refusal to provide suffiei 
and adequate material and eqt 
ment, seem willing to paraphi 
our Lord’s blessing of little ¢ 
dren into something wh 
sounds like, “Suffer little ¢ 
dren.’’ But wrong thinking in 
philosophy of religious nurt 
is more often the cause. 

It is obvious, too, that so 
of the responsibility is not 
Church’s. Too often it is 
home which is the cause of | 
spiritual undernourishment,— 
home where God is often, ¢€ 


away after the response of the 


i 
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en” of Sunday’s eleven 
ck service. Here, too, how- 
such action or lack of action 
ually to be traced to errone- 
conceptions underlying any 
cing in matters of Christian 
ation. 
course, there are parents 
think they have sincere and 
st reasons for ignoring the 
jous training of their chil- 
. Here, for instance, is a par- 
who has delved into the top 
of psychological lore deal- 
with the education of pre- 
1 children. She has been ad- 
by what she reads (or some- 
s thinks she has been ad- 
) against the religious teach- 
of her kindergarten child. 
thinking is confused with an 
lated jumble of terms: “re- 
us training of the pre-school 
| is emotionally repressive’; 
induces introspection”; “‘it 
ts in fear, conflicts, false no- 
, and complexes when con- 
tions are later discovered 
he intelligent and growing 
|.’ The mother is afraid to 
er child see her own religious 
f or practice, for fear that 
hild will end up scarred and 
uted under one of these aw- 
ounding terms. 
hen, here is another parent, 
who takes pride in her demo- 
¢ management of her family 
its affairs. Her child, she says, 
grow up unfettered by the 
1s of any particular faith. She 
grow up as a natural child 
atever that may be), free 
n she reaches “the age of dis- 
(whenever that is) 


se her own church and re-- 


us faith without any pres- 
from her -parents. We can 
deal here with the apparent 
al absurdity of such a posi- 
_ contradicted on the one 
1 by the very action of the 
nt in educating her child in 
y other aspect in which he is 
ved no choice; and unten- 
in the face of the Catholic 
i, which, if accepted at all, 


§ proper environment 


must compel belief, and conse- 
quent training, by its own neces- 
sary truth. 

To both parents, there must 
come an understanding of the 
basic principles underlying the 
philosophy of Christian and 
Catholic religious education. 

The beginnings of spiritual ex- 
perience in a child are found, not 
in something outside of the child 
—not in his environment or in 
another individual who becomes 


oe 
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child, before he could begin to 
grow at all. How much better if 
he had in the first place been rec- 
ognized and accepted as a child of 
God, capable of some measure of 
spiritual experience which needed 
to be encouraged and directed 
in its growth. 

In her book, Inspired Chil- 
dren, Miss Olive M. Jones, refers 
to a case history which readily 
points to the terrible conse- 
quences which can arise when the 


School under Primitive Conditions 


his teacher, but rather within the 
child himself, as an individual 
soul, created in God’s image, 
whose end is to love and glorify 
God, and whose God-conscious- 
ness is initiated by the action of 
God the Holy Spirit. The expe- 
rience may be nurtured by the 
of home, 
school, and church. Equally, it 
may be thwarted by the environ- 
ment in which the child moves. 
Frustrations, complexes, conflicts, 
repressions,—all these may arise, 
not in the proper growth of that 
initial experience of the Divine 
Reality, but rather in its thwart- 
ing or misdirection. Many an in- 
dividual who became horribly 
enmeshed in his own conflicts and 
complexes, has had later to expe- 
rience the suffering of a tremen- 
dous fall in order to start from the 
beginning at the level of rock 
bottom, to become as a little 


initial, though often unnoticed, 
spiritual experience of the child 
is ignored by an indifferent en- 
vironment, or repressed by a hos- 
tile one. A very much disturbed 
and puzzled girl was brought into 
her office one day, weighed down 
bya wholly unnatural association 
of fear in relation to any mention 
of church, a fear which contained 
within itself the possibilities of 


‘warping the growth of her entire 


personality. She had never been 
taught any doctrine of atheism, 
nor did she come from a home ac- 
tively hostile to religion. Rather, 
both of her parents treated the 
whole matter of religion with an 
apparent indifference, so fareas 
the child knew. (Actually, both 
practiced their religion to some 
measure at least, although they 
had taken pains to keep that 
knowledge from their daughter.) 
Her parents were from different 
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faiths, totally incompatible with 
each other. In an unwise compro- 
mise, they had agreed to let the 
child ‘“‘choose her own faith” 
when she was old enough to be- 
come familiar with all creeds. 
Meanwhile, neither parent would 
teach her. But somewhere, some- 
how, spiritual experience found 
its beginning in the child herself, 
prompted by God alone so far as 
one could learn, and she began 
to pray to a God whom she did 
not know, of whose Personality 
she had no inkling, and who was 
to all appearances taboo and un- 
mentionable in her home. Her 
prayer life, without guidance, 
consisted largely in the prayer 
that God would keep her parents 
from their quarrels and force 
them to allow her to join a church 
club- where some of her school- 
mates were members. Her pray- 
ers, of necessity secret because of 
her unnatural fear of discovery, 
were accidentally stumbled upon 
by her mother, who upon ques- 
tioning her daughter, was wise 
enough to see the problem which 
had begun to warp her child. 
The beginnings of the child’s 
spiritual experience in his out- 
reaching toward God cannot be 
rightly ignored any more than 
can any of his instincts or emo- 
tions without serious conse- 
quence. For’ the beginnings of 
God-consciousness are God-stirred. 
Much has been put forth in the 
name of religious education which 
has ignored this basic fact. 
Likewise, any action in the 
field of religious nurture must be 
based on a right-thinking concep- 


tion of the ends and purposes of °* 


Christian education. 

Any adequate system of reli- 
gious instruction, formal or other- 
wise, must have as its aim the 
guidance of children (and 
adults) in modeling their lives 
after the patterns of living set 
before them, particularly in the 
life of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
who, as Man, perfectly and sin- 
lessly, fulfilled the will of God. 


The ultimate end of religious 
education is the growth of the 
individual human character into 
conformity with the divine char- 
acter of God. Such growth is 
achieved primarily through par- 
ticipation in the Incarnation of 
our Lord, in the life of its exten- 
sion in the Body of Christ, the 
Church, with its organic flow 
God-ward, and effected through 
its sacraments. In this way, the 
Catholic faith insists, the end of 
religious education and the pur- 
pose of life itself are identical. 
“We believe,” notes Dom Greg- 
ory Dix, “that the human mind, 
emotions, and will have been cre- 
ated in order that they may act 
together in perfect harmony, and 
make human popenality reflect 
the divine.” 

Christian nurture, then, aims 
to foster individual growth by in- 
duced imitation of the pattern of 
our Lord’s human life, and by 
participation in His divine life in 
the Church. 

The pattern set before us is our 
Lord Jesus Christ, who is Man as 
God made him, man as he could 
have been but for the fact of his 
fall, man as God means him to be. 
To be sure, it is a far cry from 
the stirrings of God-consciousness 
in the fallen human soul to the 
perfect God-possession of our 
Lord. Nonetheless, in such a pat- 
tern, the Church teaches us, is 
found the answer to what God 
wishes man to be. Not only does 
the life of Jesus Christ on earth 
show us what man ought to be 
and might be, but it goes further. 
Through the vitality of His resur- 
rection, our Lord shows man 
what he still may become. 

Our Lord is set before us‘as the 
pattern after which we are to 
fashion our own lives, or, in the 


system of religious education} 
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field of religious education, to} 
others so to fashion them. § 
an ideal, asserting that we 2 
strive to attain after His pei) 
tion fully satisfies our consciel 
But that is only part of} 


story. The Christian faith 1 


‘ 
; 
it 
| 
i 
|) 


but it provides us with the me) 
by the possibility of participa 
in the divine life of our Li 
which we may share, and wif 
may be imparted to us in the} 
ramental life of the Church. 
the right to set before us | 
Lord only as a pattern or ¢ 
mere teacher. His human tej 


cannot be followed, nor can | 
human life be effectively | 
terned after His, withiout | 
continued and sustained hely) 
the Church. ; 

Thus, religious education m 
be part and parcel of the lif¢ 
the Church. Its methods musi 
ways be related to the Chur 
sacraments. It should never’ 
our alm in religious instruct 
to teach primarily facts about 
Bible; the Prayer Book, or the 
tory of the Church. Rather, § 


_ knowledge has point only sO 


as it has meaning for the ix 
vidual in his spiritual groy 
and allows him more fully to] 
ticipate in the Church’s life in 
quest God-ward. Only then 
he grow in conforming his 
man character to the divine d 
acter, to the praise and glory 
God. 

Any adequate system of Cl 
tian nurture must consider 
deal with both of these unde 
ing principles: that the be 
nings of spiritual experience 
God-initiated and stirred wit 
the individual soul; and that 
end of religious education is 
re-fashioning of humanity a 
the pattern of our Lord, i 


‘through participation in H 


vine life in the Church. 
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‘writing home about current 
sonditions in nearby places 
where we are carrying on 
ic work, two points 
| to be stressed. ‘These apply 
practically every town to 


+h we go. The first is that— 


he past people who at one 
; and another were hearers, 
chumens, and even Chris- 
5. As we think of them now, 
e is always the background of 
few who heard the Gospel, 
ived the Cross, or went on to 
wm. <A trickle, perhaps, 
e a little and there a little,” 
heathenism had been dented 
the Way opened to those 
_ persevered in attendance 
‘conduct. Then the second 
jideration is that in a remark- 
high percentage of cases 
t at this time, school chil- 
1, mostly boys but also a 
ving number of girls, are 
ing in from these towns 
er as day-scholars or as board- 


© mention next the baffling 
stion of names: ‘“Koihemba,” 
1ounced ““Koyhimba,”’ means 
| the iron hill,” the ending 
nba” indicating the hilly lo- 
m of the village. As a matter 
uct, since every town I’ve vis- 
hereabouts always crowns a 
in the land, the name could 
pplied widely. There are also 
angihemba”’ and ‘‘Ndoki- 
iba,’ and probably more 
se names haven’t sunk in as 
The sufix “Jahun” means 
a town.” Here too. the 
ider’s name is generally per- 
lated. So, with the addition 


mn 6 the result is: ‘‘Kai-la- 
» “Ko-lahun,” ‘“Bo-lahun,” 
so on. 


oihemba- is the smallest ham- 
where we work, only fifteen 


By ALPHEUS A. PACKARD, O H.C 


houses. It is the settlement near- 
est to Bolahun, ten minutes’ walk 
up a very steep hill to the East. 
Through interstices among the 
thick trees surrounding it, you 


“may see the smoke of its fires and 


the thatch of its roofs from the 
Monastery’s back porch. A dec- 
ade and more ago, in Fr. Bald- 
win’s day, the early 1930s, there 
were a dozen catechumens up in 
that direction. A sprinkling went 
on to Christianity, of whom John 
Zezema and Mary Hota are still 
active, and three others moved in 
to our compound. The rest gave 
up coming down to Sunday Mass 
and things petered out. Under 
the late Sister Superior Monica 
Mary, however, regular visita- 
tions were resumed well over a 
year ago. We meet outdoors, 
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weather permitting, or if rain 
comes, retreat into the chief’s 
house. Seminarist Philip Bala 
Hance goes out each Monday 
evening for instruction class, and 
Sister Andrina accompanies him 
every other Monday. Fr. Packard 
gets there every couple of months 
to notice how conditions pro- 
gress. One woman Kpana has the 
Cross, a handful come to hearers’ 
class on Sunday mornings at the 
Mission; and at least twenty 
“hear” with regularity when we 
hold services. A small place, a 
small work. But out here we hold 
that thé least person or place is 
utterly worthwhile, and are con- 
vinced that unfailing persever- 
ance will eventually win to Our 
Lord and His Church these dark- 
skinned, attractive children. 
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Identification 


Verdi: La Traviata (complete). 
Singers of the Rome Opera 
House, with chorus and orches- 
tra conducted by Vincenzo 
Bellezza. Columbia OP-MOP- 
25. Fifteen 12’-dics. Two vol- 
umes. $18.00. 


NEW RECORDS 


Technical 


The first post-war complete 
opera recording. Made in Rome 
in 1945 and now domestically 
pressed by Columbia. Adriana 
Guerrini, soprano, Luigi In- 
fantino, tenor, and Paolo Sil- 
veri, baritone, are the leading 
singers. Fair vocal production, 
nicely paced, and splendidly 
recorded. 


HOLY CROSS MAGAj 


—The Listener if 


Comment es 
“la Traviata” is certainly one of the most beloved | 
all Italian operas. The story, of course, is based on ! 
mas’s “Camille” and is a fine example of “the well 
made play’. Verdi caught the spirit of the Dumas pl. 
and clothed its sentimentality with glorious melody. | 


Wagnerian Excerpts Sung in 
German by Torsten Ralf, tenor, 
with the Metropolitan Opera 
Orchestra conducted by Fritz 
Busch. Columbia M-MM-634. 
Four 12” records. $5.00. 


The debut on Columbia re- 
cords of the Swedish tenor of 
the Metropolitan Opera. His 
voice, an average one for these 
days, records well and the 
discs are technically excellent. 
A fine album for Wagnerites 
to have. 


Liszt: Mephisto Waltz. New 
York Philharmonic Symphony 
Society Orchestra, conducted 
by Arthur Rodzinski (3 parts), 
and Wolf-Ferrari: Overture to 
The Secret of Suzanne. Colum- 
ee X-MX-281. Two 12” discs. 
3.00. 


A superb reading of two color- 
ful works. Excellent surfaces. 


Excerpts from Lohengrin, Tannhatiser, Parsifal 2 
Meistersinger provide Ralf with a splendid opportuni 
to demonstrate not only his own voice but also the littl 
known and less appreciated lyric abilities of Wagner. 


i 
| 


j 


| 
The Mephisto Waltz is based on the Faust legend. Ti 
work bears the subtitle, “The Dance in the Village Inn) 
The scene is the wedding feast at which Faust af 
Mephistopheles are uninvited guests. The Wolf-Ferra 
overture is always a delight. Suzanne’s secret, whic 
she strives to keep from her husband, is a vice—sl 
smokes cigarettes. 


Josef Strauss: Music of the 
Spheres. The Cleveland Or- 
chestra, Erich Leinsdorf, con- 
ductor. Columbia  12579-D. 
Single 12” disc. $1.00. 


A spirited recording of a de- 
lightful bit of Viennese music. 
Excellent recording. 


Josef Strauss has been somewhat overshadowed is 
other members of the famous waltz family. Nonetheles 
he was a prolific composer and has to his credit almo 
three hundred works. This work indicates that Josef’ 
évery bit as much a genius in the field of compositic 
as the rest of the Strauss family. 


Handel: Twelve Concerti 
Grossi. Busch Chamber Play- 
ers, conducted by Adolph 
Busch. Columbia MM-685. 
Three volumes. Twenty-five 
12” discs. $29.00. 


Excellent and monumental re- 
cording of these great Handel 
concerti. Well-balanced  re- 
cording; excellent surfaces; 
full Handelian brilliance. 


Handel wrote these twelve Concerti Grossi in 1739 — 
the incredibly short space of a month. They were pe 
formed in the theatre, the composer himself at the har 
sichord. The concerti are so different in style ar 
character that they not only do not interfere with or 
another but they even enhance one another. 


Wieniawski: Concerto No. 2 in 
D Minor for Violin and Or- 
chestra. Isaac Stern, violinist, 
with Efrem Kurtz conducting 
the Philharmonic Symphony 
Orchestra of New York. Co- 
lumbia MM-656. Three 12” 
discs. $4.00. 


Isaac Stern’s violin playing is 
equal to the demands of this 
lovely old concerto. Fine bal- 
ance. Excellent recording. Mr. 
Kurtz brings zest and scintil- 
lating brilliance to this color- 
ful work. 


—— 


Wieniawski, together with so many nineteenth-centul 
composers, felt emancipated from the restraints ar 
stylized figurations of the classical school. Consequentl 
he filled his music with melody, emotion and dramat 
appeal. In these days of the atonal cacophonies of tI 
moderns, a hearing of one of these romantic compos 
tions of Victorian days is not without its compensation 


—— 


Shostakovitch: Symphony No. 
9. Philharmonic Symphony of 
New York, conducted by Efrem 
Kurtz. Columbia MM-688. 
Four 12” records. $5.00. 


Shvedoff: The Exchange- of 
Diplomatic Notes Between the 
Turkish Sultan and the Zapor- 
ojsky Cossacks (1674). Don 
Cossack Chorus, Serge Jaroff, 
conductor. Columbia 7493-M. 
Single 12” record. $1.00. 


Brilliant and zestful recording. 


A rousing performance by this 
great choral group. 


In this “playful and fanciful” symphony, Shostakovit 
has obviously gone back to the quality of his youthf 
music. The exuberance of the music reminds one of 
composer’s First Symphony. Certainly, this Ninth is f 
gayest and most melodious of the three wartime syn 
phonies of Russia’s great contemporary composer. 


The singers tell of a Cossack band which refused to sul 
mit to a Turkish Sultan and how they answered f 
tyrannical ‘demands with a fiercely independe 
challenge. f 
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\HE Father Superior con- 
ducted the retreat of the 
Community of St. Mary, at 
skill, August 20-27. 

» hopes to be at home most 
ptember but is to preach at 
ary Church, Syracuse, the 
ing of the ggrd. 


ie annual retreat of the Or- 
closed on August first. The 
tal chapter of the Order was 
sugust fourth, St. Dominic’s 
Father Spencer gave the re- 
, the subject matter being 
Spiritual Exercises of St. Ig- 
As. 

ther Harrison preached at 
’aul’s Church, Brooklyn, N. 


itther Tiedemann is stationed 
loly Cross until, in Septem- 
he goes west to fulfill a num- 
of engagements and to fur- 
interest in our western 
se. We are still engaged in 
business of seeking to pur- 
e property at Santa Barbara, 
f., which is suitable for a per- 
ent Western House of our 
er and for a Retreat House. 
yon as any decision is reached, 
will, of course, announce it. 
‘that it may be possible. 


ther Adams preached at 
Paul’s Church, Doylestown, 
qa. 


he Rule and Constitutions of 
Order of the Holy Cross con- 
several chapters concerning 
y, but,” they say, “we study 
that we may know theology, 
that we may know God... . 
are called not so much to de- 
the Faith by argument as to 
‘it in accurate language, such 
uur hearers can understand, 
to illustrate it by the expe- 
ces of human life. . : . It is for 


Community Notes 


this that we are to prepare our- 


selves in our quiet hours of study, 


studying in spirit at least, if not 


actually, on our knees, with the. 


crucifix in full view, and the up- 
turned faces of men before our 
inner vision.” The Library at 
Holy Cross is, therefore, next to 
the Chapel, the most important 
place in the monastery. We are 
fortunate in having an excellent 
Library at Holy Cross. It approx- 
imates about 20,000 volumes, the 
bulk of it being, of course, of a 
religious character. The best 
books are on our shelves. What 
we might call the heart of the li- 
brary is the many volumes of 
studies in Holy Scripture, and the 
three hundred and eighty-two 
massive volumes of the writings 
of the Fathers of the early Church, 
whose writings, next to the Bible 
itself, are the basis of Christian 
theology. Spiritual, or ascetical 
theology, as it is called, is that 
science which applies in the 
everyday life of men and women, 
the truths revealed by God to His 
Church. What we commonly 
speak of as spiritual reading, like 
the Presiding Bishop’s Lent 
books, published each year, is as- 
cetical theology without which 
dogmatic and moral theology 
would be only sterile theory, for 


Christianity is a life to be lived, 
not something only to be studied’ 


out of books. Naturally, the l- 
brary as the workshop of the 
monastery is a place of quiet, and 
there is no time through the day 
when numerous of the brethren 
may not be found there engaged 
in the preparation of their work 
for souls. The original basis of 
the library was, nearly seventy 
years ago, the library of the Rev- 
erend William A. Dod, of Prince- 
ton, a profound scholar of that 
day whose son was one of the first 
novices of the Order, but who 
was, on account of ill-health not 
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able to take his vows. The room 
that houses our library is a beau- 
tiful arcaded and alcoved hall, 
seventy-five feet long, and filling 
the full depth of the monastery 
at its north end—a gracious place 
in which to study. 


Some of our guests have unex- 
pected experiences. For example, 
a young sergeant who came to us 
for rest and spiritual refresh- 
ment, nearly was killed here a 
year ago. He had gone unscathed 
through the war in the Pacific 
but a monastic breakfast was al- 
most too much for him. The ceil- 
ing fell on his head. Since the 
ceiling was high and was made of 
an extra heavy cement-plaster, a 
good many stitches had to be 
taken in our young friend’s head. 


There is a place for economy 
but we decided that the ceiling 
is not that place. Prospective vis- 
itors will be relieved to know 
that, as a result of the accident, 
the ceilings throughout the whole 
ground-floor of the. main build- 
ing (which were cracking in 
many places) have now been 
made fast by stout planks spaced 
at frequent intervals underneath 
the plaster and fastened with long, 
heavy nails into the rafters. Be- 
neath the planks squares of a 
composition-material have been 
applied so that the results are not 
only salubrious but attractive 
looking. 

It is astonishing how much re- 
pair is needed in this large, forty- 
five-year-old house. It was well- 
built, but even its massive brick 
outer walls need to be repointed 
from time to time. As for new 
paint for the wooden trimmings, 
whenever that job comes due one 
feels that this should be called 
“The House with a Thousand 
Windows.” 


However, our business friends 
tell us that we cannot better in- 


vest what money we can that 


comes for the Mother House 
than by making our monastery 
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buildings as sound and long-lived 
as possible; that this is better 
economy than letting things fall 
to pieces and then being faced 
with the proposition of trying to 
rebuild. So, as materials become 
available again, we shall have to 
make up a lot of time lost during 
the war. 

In our last issue, we printed the 
most earnest appeal we could de- 


vise for a priest to replace Father — 


Gill on our Mission Staff at Bola- 
hun, West Africa. In case you did 
not see it—or even if you did—let 
us repeat. The Holy Cross Mis- 
sion is expanding, thank God, 
by leaps and bounds. There are 
many ways in which a secular 
priest can supplement our work 
there as another member of our 
Order would be unable to do. 
Almost continuously, since the 
Mission started twenty-five years 
ago, there has been one or an- 
other devoted young secular on 
our staff. If you are a lay man or 
woman please pray that God will 
give us another priest now. If you 
are a priest yourself—fairly young 
and in sound health—and if there 
is any possibility whatever of 
your freeing yourself for the next 
two years or so, please write at 
once to the Father Superior for 
particulars. 

During the summer, we try to 
keep down our away-from-home 
appointments as much as possible. 
There are neither the need nor 
the calls for missions, retreats, 
etc., that there are in winter. 
What do we do with our time? 
Perhaps you would be interested 
in our daily schedule, which is 
much the same in any Religious 
House. 


A.M. 


P.M. 


5.25 The House is called 


(The Caller knocks 
on each door saying, 
‘“luetaeas bless - the 
Lord” and the occu- 


pant instantly re- 
plies, “Thanks be ‘to 
God.”) 


5.55 All in Chapel 
6.00 Angelus, followed by 


Lauds and Prime 


6.30 and 7.00 All priests in 


7.30 Breakfast 


8.45 


eS 


12.00 Sext, 5 
-amination of Con- 


the house say Mass. 
(tadet.eur 
which the Great Si- 
lence ends) 

Chapter and “Ap- 
pointments’’ (a sort 
of business meeting 
at which practical 
details in the vari- 


ous departments are . 


arranged for the 


day) 

Terce, followed by 
15 minutes Interces- 
sion in Common; 
and then by a half- 
hour private Medi- 
tation and another 
half-hour of Spirit- 
ual Reading. The 
two may be reversed 
at will. 

End of the 3-hour 
Morning Silence 
minute ex- 


science, and None 


12.30 Lunch (with reading 


nN 


or 


6.00 


aloud and no con- 
versation except on 
Sundays and greater 
Festivals) 

15 minutes Recrea- 
tion in Common 


50 minutes Silence, 


during which we 
may rest if we wish 


.oo Silence ends. 
.0o Vespers, followed by 


a second half-hour 
of private Medita- 
tion 

Supper (with read- ~ 
ing aloud) 


HOLY CROSS MAGal 


6.25 45 minutes Re| 
tion in Commo 


by 5 minute 
amination of || 
science, 
Night Office 
Night Office ¢ 
about 35 or 40 | 
Meanw} 


Great 
begun. 
10.00 Lights out 


Silence | 


Between-times, in additioi 
one’s private devotions (inc 
ing Preparation and Thank: 
ing for Mass and 15 minutes! 
vate Intercessions) ; beds te 
made, chapels, cells and hi 
cleaned, dishes washed, table 
lawns mowed, fruit and y 
tables tended and picked; sc 
of letters written, sermons 
addresses prepared, study acc 
plished; the Holy Cross I 
zine prepared and all the o 
work of the Holy Cross Pres 
tended to; meals arranged, | 
plies bought, accounts kept; 
five groups of Associates tota 
hundreds of members kept 
ganized, their reports read, ch 
ed and acknowledged; guests 
many as a thousand a year) 
ceived and made at home, 
ferences arranged, confess 
heard; the Library books « 
logued and kept in place, 
laundry attended to, Saa 
work done (for a dozen alta 
meetings of the Council, of 
O. H. C. Directors and the 
Andrew’s Directors, money ra 
and supplies bought for the 
berian Mission; the Novices tr 
ed. These are some of the th 
which occur as fast as one 
write. There are many ott 
“but by God’s help, we man 
Pray for us, as we pray for yo 


. 
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| An Ordo of Worship and Intebeession, Sept.-Oct., 1947 ‘ 


St. Cyprian, B.M. Double. R. gl. 


|Bmber Wednesday. V. col. (2) of the Saints (3) ad lib. 
"Phursday. G. Mass of Trinity xv. col. (2) of the Saints (3) ad 
lib. . - 
Ember Friday. V. col. (2) of the Saints (3) ad lib. 


‘Ember Saturday. V. Mass (a) col. (2) Vigil of St. Matthew (3) 
| of St. Mary L.G. Vigil or (b) of the Vigil col. (2) Ember Day 
_ (Almighty, everlasting God...) (3) of St. Mary L.G. Vigil. 


‘St. Matthew, Apostlé and Evangelist. Double II Cl. R. gl. col. 


(2) Trinity xvi cr. pref. of Apostles L.G. Sunday. 
Monday. G. Mass of Trinity xvi col. (2) of the Saints (3) ad lib. 


‘Tuesday. G. Mass as on September 22. 


Wednesday G. Mass as on September 22. 
Thursday. G. Mass as on September 22. 


St. Isaac Jogues and his Companions, Martyrs in America. 
Double. R. gl. 


SS. Cosmas and Damian, MM. Double R. gl. 


17th Sunday after Trinity. Semidouble. G. gl. col. (2) St. Wen- 
ceslas, M. cr. pref. of Trinity. 


‘St. Michael and All Angels, Double I Cl. W. gl. cr. 
St. Jerome, C.D. Double. gl. cr. 


tober 1. St. Remigius, B.C. Simple. W. gl. col. (2) of the Saints 
(3) ad lib. 
Holy Guardian Angels. Greater Double. W. gl. cr. 


Friday. G. Mass of Trinity xvii col. (2) of the Saints (3) for the 
faithful departed (4) ad lib. 


St. Francis of Assisi, C. Greater Double. W. gl. 


18th Sunday after Trinity. Semidouble. G. gl. col. (2) of the 
Saints (3) ad lib. cr. pref. of Trinity. 


St. Bruno, C. Double. W. gl. col. (2) St. Faith, V.M. 


Tuesday. G. Mass of Trinity xviii col. (2) of the Saints (3) ad 
lib. 


St. Brigit of Sweden, W. Double. W. gl. 


SS. Denys, Rusticus, and Eleutherius, MM. Double. R. gl. 


St. Paulinus of York, B.C. Simple. W. gl. col. (2) of the Saints 
(3) ad lab. 


Of St. Mary. Simple. W. gl. col. (2) of the Holy Spirit (3) for the 
Church or Bishop pref. of B.V.M. (Veneration) . 


_ 19th Sunday after Trinity. Semidouble. G. gl. col. (2) of the 
Saints (3) ad lib. 


_ St. Edward, K.C. Double. W. gl. 


St. Callistus, B.M. Double. R. gl. 
. St. Teresa, V. Double. W. gl. 
. Thursday. G. Mass of Trinity xix col. (2) of the Saints (3) ad lib. 


For the Holy Cross Liberian Mis- 
sion. 


For those ordained at this season. 


For all in need of guidance in voca- 
tion. 


For all God’s priests. 


For our seminaries and all who 
teach or study in them. 


For all the Bishops of the Church. 


For a just solution of all labor prob- 
lems. 


Kora Christian: attitude’ in vall 
problems of race. 


For all prisoners. 


For the work of reconstruction in 
the countries torn by war. 


For the Church’s work among In- 
dians. 


For all doctors. 
For all retreats and quiet days. 


For St. Michael’s Monastery and 
St. Andrew’s School. 

For the growth of true scholarship 
in the Church. 


For the peace of the world. 


For all our schools and colleges. 
For all the faithful departed. 


For St. Francis’ Home, Ellsworth, 
Kansas. 


For all our benefactors. 


For the Church’s works of mercy. 
For all our friends. 


For the Russian people and their 
leaders. 


For the sick and suffering. 
For foreign missions. 


For parochial missions. 


For wider use of the Sacrament of 
Penance. 


For the world’s rulers and states- 
men. 

For the reunion of Christendom. 

For all Communities of women. 


For the Servants of Christ the 
King. 
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The People’s 
ANGLICAN MISSAL 


(American Edition) 
Size 4% x 6% 

Bound in Blue, durable, fabricated 
Cloth, with tooled cover. Printed on 
slightly tinted paper to increase legi- 
bility. 

Ordinary and Canon in two colors. 

Price $5 
At your book-store or from... 


THE FRANK GAVIN 
LITURGICAL FOUNDATION 
Mount Sinai, L. I., New York 
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SHRINE OF OUR LADY 
OF CLEMENCY 
Continuous Novena 
Write for Booklet 


ST. CLEMENT’S CHURCH 
20th & Cherry Phila. (3) 


St. Mary’s School 


MOUNT SAINT GABRIEL 
PEEKSKILL-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


College Preparatory and General Courses. 
Music, Art, Dramatics, Typing. Modified Kent 
Plan. Under the care of the Sisters of Saint 
Mary. 


For Catalogue address 
THE SISTER SUPERIOR 


BOOKS, TRACTS AND CARDS 
The Art Department 
Society St. John the Evangelist 
Bracebridge, Ont., Canada 


THE SISTERS OF 
Soe MARY 


Altar Bread, Cards, Illuminations to order, 
Church Embroidery on Linen, St. Mary’s Con- 
vent, Peekskill, N. Y 

Church Embroidery on Silk, St. Mary’s Hos- 
pital, 407 West 34th St., New York, N. Y. 


one St. Mary’s-in-the-Field, Valhalla, 


a Lad SS Se 


{  SOWERS | 
Printing Company 
LEBANON, PENNSYLVANIA 
k) 


PERIODICALS and BOOKS 
GENERAL COMMERCIAL PRINTING 


<> | | |} 


PRAYING FOR THE DEAD 


Send for this Tract, which explains the 
teachings of the Church about the Faith- 
ful Departed. 


THE GUILD OF ALL SOULS 


Address The Superior General 
THE REV.. FRANKLIN JOINER, D.D. 


2013 Apple Tree St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


RETREATS 


St. Martin’s House 
Bernardsville, New Jersey 


Metropolitan Groups (Mixed) limit 30; 
Confraternities, Guilds, S.C.K.; own di- 
rection or committees in conferences. 
Address for Schedule reservations Edwin 


S. Utley, 1 West 47th St., New York 23._ 


IMPORTANT NOTICES 


The book Apostolic Succession and 
Anglicanism ($4) may be ordered 
from the author. Address: Fr. Felix 
Cirlot, 423 West 46th St., New York 
19, or from The Press. 


The price of The Family Eucharist 
(the Mass illustrated) is Sixty Cents. 
Order from The Press. 


SISTERS OF 
ST. JOHN BAPTIST 


Si. Marguerite’s 
Home School for Girls (6-12 years) 
Ralston, N. J. 
Convent St. John Baptist 
Ralston, N. J. 


St. Hilda Guild, Inc. 


147 EAST 47th STREET 
New York 


Church Vestmenis, Ecclesiastical Em- 
broideries and Altar Linen. Conference 
with reference te the adornment of 
Churches. 


Telephone: Eldorado 5-1058 


Saint Anne’s School 


181 Appleton Street Arlington Heights 
Massachusetts 

A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
kindergarten throws: high school, con- 
ducted by the Sisters of Saint Anne. Near 
Boston. Terms moderate. 

Address 

The Sister Secretary 


HOLY CROSS MAG. 


WHAT HAS GOD TO? 


? 


WITH MARRIAGE 


A Roodcroft Paper by Fr. Cha f 
O.G.S., and Fr. Spencer, O.H.C 


“I have read this paper 
and critically. As a Christian, a 
ried man, and a doctor of medi 


I give it my approval.” 


—M. D. Touart, Head of the Depart 
of Internal Medicine, Grasslands | 
pital, Valhalla, N. Y. 


7 


~~“This paper seems to me, a { 
lar priest and a married man, t 


true, and wisely phrased.” 


—Canon B. 


This Roodcroft Paper has 
through ten printings. The der 


for it continues. It is impo 


Clergy and Laity know wha 
Church teaches on Holy Matrin 
Single Copy 10c (postage 2c). | 
en $x. Hundred $7. | 
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